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This plan presents goals, policies and programs to guide 
housing development in the Southern New Hampshire Sub- 
region. The goals and policies section of the report 
puts forward regional policies and general policy guide- 
lines which individual communities may decide to follow 
in developing housing plans for individual jurisdic- 
tions. Developed for the year 1985, this plan indicates 
the nature of current and future housing needs expected 
to be felt by individual communities in the subregion. 

A set of programs appropriate to address the needs of 
all groups is outlined in the plan. The public and pri- 
vate partnership has been viewed as a key element in 

the success of this plan. 
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“INTRODUCTION 


SNHPC INVOLVEMENT 
IN HOUSING PLANNING 


Housing is basic to the quality of life in the South- 
ern New Hampshire Subregion. Although the subregion 

as a whole has not been faced with acute shortages of 
housing as seen in other parts of the country, still 
the housing problem exists in certain segments of the 
population. A closer investigation of the housing mar- 
ket in the subregion reveals the following factors 
which are responsible for causing the housing problem: 
1) this subregion faces an unprecedented demand for 
housing in the immediate future; 2) inadequate supply 
of lower cost housing which is in good condition; 

3) low and moderate income housing is largely concen- 
trated in Manchester (other towns in the subregion are 
unwilling to live up to their share of responsibility) ; 
4) middle income persons are increasingly unable to 
afford housing suitable to their needs. The decline 

in real income combined with a sharp increase in hous- 
ing cost has caused the cost of housing to increase for 
many families; 5) a very small amount of vacant build- 
able land zoned for small lot single family homes and 
for multi-family structures; 6) a prevailing attitude 
against small lot single family development, as re- 
presenting an inferior or potentially threatening form 
of land use; 6) lack of multi-family rental zoning in 
the regulations of surrounding towns; 7) changing life 
style such as later marriages, frequent divorces 

is creating a demand for a disproportionately large 
number of dwelling units. 


In accordance with RSA 36:45, the SNHPC is responsible 


for the preparation of a coordinated plan for the de- 
velopment of this subregion. Housing is one of the 
major elements in land use planning activities. MThere- 
fore, if the Commission is required to prepare a land 
use plan, a housing plan which deals with the factors 


causing the problem becomes an inseparable element. 


The SNHPC began its housing planning efforts in 1971. 
In its application for Federal Urban Planning Assist- 
ance Grant to the Department of Housing and Urban 


ix 


Development, the Commission stated its objective as 


follows: 


"Develop a housing operations program with parti- 

cular emphasis on increasing the supply of housing 
for low and moderate income families; identify the 
dimensions of the area's housing needs; eliminate, 
where possible, governmental constraints which re- 


strict free choice in housing." 


The inclusion of the above objective resulted from not 
only the SNHPC's willingness to study and recommend 
improvements to the housing market, but because the 
1968 HUD Act required all planning grant recipients 

to prepare a "housing element as a part of the Com- 
prehensive Land Use Plan". The net result of this 

was the completion of a housing study for Manchester 


and five contiguous municipalities 


Since the completion of the housing study the federal 
regulations relating to housing planning have been 
revised. The Community Development Act of 1974 pro- 
vides that "a recipient of '701' assistance must carry 


out an ongoing comprehensive planning process which 


shall include, as a minimum, a housing element and a 


land use element. Since the SNHPC is the recipient of 


'701' planning funds, therefore, it has to prepare a 


housing plan and a land use plan. 


The Commission's interest in housing planning has been 
aroused by two reasons: 1) statutory requirements and 
2) radical changes observed recently throughout the 
subregion. The intensity of housing activity, al- 
though numerically adequate, has not been responsive 


to the needs of the total population. No single munici- 


pality can provide the type and variety of housing sieht 


1 : 
A Look at Housing Today and in 1995, SNHPC, September, 
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PURPOSE OF THE PLAN 


ORGANIZATION 


SUMMARY 


meets the needs of its people. A regional solution is 
therefore required. 


The purpose of the Housing Plan is to specify the hous- 
ing element of the Land Use Plan. The Plan attempts 

to integrate a wide choice in housing types within 

the political framework necessary for providing them. 
Upon examining the past and current housing situation 
in the subregion, the plan identifies specific public 
and private actions that are necessary to achieve the 
future housing goals. The Plan provides the elected 
officials a framework for decision making leading to 

a range of housing programs designed to meet the 


varying needs of municipal governments. 

This plan is divided into six major sections: 
Section 1 is an analysis of the background data; 
Section 2 is a discussion of goals, sub-goals and 
policies that should be adopted to achieve this 
plan; 

Section 3 presents housing needs and their distri- 
bution (current and projected) with the allocation 


formula; 


Section 4 presents the implementation programs and 
annual objectives. 


Section 5 is an outline procedure of future moni- 


toring and review of all new housing development. 


Section 6 indicates the coordination necessary for 


the successful implementation of this plan. 
- Existing problems for middle, moderate and low in- 


come housing include: tight vacancy rates; high 


cost; substandard quality; “overpayment"; lack of 


xi 


housing choice and concentrations of low income 


families and the elderly citizens. 


Using the most realistic growth alternative for de- 


termining the 1985 housing requirement the following 


points emerge: 


Between 1977 and 1985 there will be a need for 
10,229 new housing units in the Southern New 


Hampshire Subregion. 


8,327 of these units are needed due to population 
growth, and 1,902 to replace substandard units and 
to maintain an adequate vacancy rate. 


2,369 units of assisted housing are needed -- 1,051 
representing new construction and 1,318 using the 


existing units. 


3,177 units of market apartments for moderate and 
middle income families and 6,001 units of single 
family units are needed. 


During the plan period a large part of the popula- 
tion increase and new households will be either 
young couples, small families, or elderly individ- 
uals. The needs of these groups can be best met by 
the construction of smaller units -- apartments, 
town houses -- at moderate price levels that they 
can afford. 


The development of condominium "row houses" together 
with open space provisions could provide a signifi- 


cant alternative to the detached single family dwel- 
ling. 


Some of the substandard dwelling units can be rehabi- l 


litated and used for the family or elderly subsi- 


dized housing units, and for market housing as well. 
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OVERVIEW The housing market in the southern New Hampshire sub- 
region has undergone dramatic changes over the last 
seven years. On a drive through Bedford, Derry, Goffs- 
town, Hooksett, Londonderry and Manchester, certain 
visual signs indicate that changes are taking place (at 
a relatively faster pace) in the local housing market. 
Garden apartments, townhouses, elderly high-rise apart- 
ments, medium to high priced single family developments 
all have arrived in the past seven years. The other 
towns in the subregion are also experiencing the rip- 
pling effect of the above construction boom. With the 
exception of 1974, (a year which experienced the most 
severe effects of inflation) single family construction 
activities have been reasonably consistent and been ac- 
companied by rapid escalation in construction and land 
costs. 


The purpose of this section is to provide an overview 
of housing facts and figures, past trends and present 
figures which form the basis for determining future 
planning needs for housing in the southern New Hampshire 
Subregion. Data on basic characteristics of the hous- 
ing, major indicators of housing conditions and the 
availability of low and moderate income housing all are 
being analyzed to identify the special characteristics 
of this subregion's housing. Through the analysis of 
the strengths and weaknesses of the housing market, a 
series of more precisely defined goals, policies and 


programs will emerge which address present problems and 
future needs. 


HOUSING In 1976 there were about 56,000 year round dwelling 
CHARACTERISTICS 


units in the subregion. This represents an increase 
NUMBER OF UNITS 


of 23 percent over 1970 U. S. Census counts of dwelling 
units in the region. (See Table 1) 
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During 1970-1976, 33 percent of the new housing units 
were built in Manchester; 34 percent in the immediate 
surrounding communities of Manchester; 33 percent in 
the outer ring. (See Figure 1) During this period 
Manchester experienced 22 percent of the population 
growth of the region. Manchester's large share of the 
construction boom can be explained by: 1) the in- 
crease in apartment building resulting from price dis- 
locations; and 2) the developmental policies that were 


followed by some of the surrounding communities. 


Two basic patterns of new residential development can 
be observed in the subregion: One is a gradual outward 
movement from the City to outlying towns, and the other 
is inward movement to the City and the large towns, (e. 
g. Derry). In recent years most of the growth in this 
Subregion can be attributed to inmigration. The middle 
and upper income families (be it local or from out-of- 
State) have the tendency to prefer country living and 
Stay out of city life. On the other hand, young per- 
sons entering the housing market, the older persons 
seeking a smaller unit and the large families (with low 
and moderate income) interested in a standard unit who 
are being priced out of the suburban market have come 
to the City for an accommodation. In some communities, 
new developments have occurred in areas beyond the 
bounds of basic municipal services. Typically such de- 
velopments have taken place in a "leap-frogging" fashion, 
as developers and individuals sought Cheaper land for 
developments and home seekers pursued the "American 
Dream" of owning their own new single family home out 
in the woods. The high costs of extending services to 
this scattered development and prospects of future energy 
Shortages have raised questions about continuing the 
present trend of development. 


TYPE OF HOUSING In 1976, 60 percent of the subregion's housing was 


Single family units, and 40 percent multi-family units. 


With the growth of housing since 1970, the proportion 


of single family to other housing types has decreased. 
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TENURE 


somewhat from 61 to 60 percent. Excluding Manchester 
the proportion of single-family homes in the surround- 
ing towns (as a total) experienced more pronounced de- 
crease from 82 to 78 percent. However, this decrease 

is not uniformly distributed. In some of the towns 

such as Derry, Londonderry and Hooksett the ratio of 
multi-family housing development has been quite substan- 
tial. During the last seven years, 55 percent of the 
residential growth in Derry has been in the multi-family 
category; in Hooksett, 57 percent and in Londonderry, 

37 percent. Compared to other regions with similar 

size and urban character, the percentage of single 
family housing in this subregion as a whole is neither 
unusually high nor low. However, some of the towns 

are not receptive to multi-family developments. If 
Manchester and other towns, who at the present time 

are receptive to such growth were to decide to limit 

or deny multi-family development completely, there 
would be serious consequences. 


The rate of homeownership in this subregion has remained 
almost constant at 60 percent since 1970. Forty (40) 


percent, or 22,641 of the total year round housing units 
(56,183) are rental units. In 1976, 78 percent of the 


-subregion's rental units were located in Manchester and 


10 percent in Derry. Fifty-two (52) percent of the 
Manchester units were rental units and 39 percent of 
Derry's housing was rental units. The towns of London- 
derry and Hooksett both had 26 percent rental units in 
their total housing. In all other towns, the vast 
majority of units were privately owned houses. A case 
in point is Bedford, with 93 percent in this category. 
Mobile homes and condominiums offer new opportunities 
which constitute a form of homeownership in a tradition- 
al renter's market. Neither of the above have received 
any strong acceptance in the subregion. There are a 
few condominium units in Manchester, Derry and London- 
derry. It seems the lack of progress in condominium 
development stems from a combination of factors: 1) 


OCCUPANCY 
CHARACTERISTICS 


HOUSING COSTS 


poor marketing on the part of the developers, 2) price 


Er 


of a condiminium is too high and in some cases more 


than a comparable single family home, 3) most of the 
outlying towns are non-receptive to the idea of multi- 
family or high density development, 4) urban living 
style is not so popular in this subregion, and 5) there 
is plenty of vacant land available for single family 
housing developments. However, should the energy sit- 
uation change drastically and a lot of high paying 

jobs become available in the subregion, this new form 


of tenure may be on the increase. 


In 1970, the median number of persons per household in 
the subregion was 3.47, which was substantially higher 
than the national average of 3.14. As expected, Man- 
chester exhibited a lower occupancy characteristic 
(3.14) compared to any other town in the Subregion. 

New Boston had the highest rate (3.79). Household 

Sizes have been declining over the years. In Manchester, 
a survey revealed that in new housing developments, the 
average number of persons per unit has decreased to 

2.7. The town officials and the builders/realtors 

Share the view that a similar trend is being experienced 
in the towns. However, the size of households in towns 
continues to be larger than the city's. The overall de- 
crease in household size may be partially attributed to 
recent changes in life styles, including young people 
living alone; increasing divorces; and more couples 


choosing to have fewer children or none at all. ' 
Housing costs in the subregion vary considerably. L 
cording to various builders and realtors interviewed by 

the staff of the Manchester City Planning Board, the 

average cost of a new single family home was $24,500 in 

1970. A recent survey (March 1977) of residential pro- 
communities indicates a sharp increase over 1970 prices. 

The median price of an old single family (3 bedroom) 

house in Manchester was $36,750 representing a 50 per- 


perties for sale in Manchester and in the surrounding 
cent increase in constant dollars over the 1970 price. I 
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In the surrounding towns, the median price of an old 
house was $49,900. Appendix I shows quite a price fluc- 
tuation in residential properties for sale amongst var- 
ious towns within the subregion. There are two possible 
explanations for the price difference of a single family 
house in Manchester and in any other town: 


1. Average lot size in Manchester is 0.27 acres where- 
as the minimum lot size in the surrounding towns is 
more than an acre. In other words, the sale price 
of a single family home in a surrounding town does 
include the cost of land (which is substantial). 


2. Manchester's average age of buildings (for sale) is 
26 years while in the surrounding towns the average 
age of a building is 10 years. Consequently a 
similar size house in Manchester would generally 
cost less than it would in a surrounding town. The 
exception to the above would be those old struc- 
tures which typify traditional New England archi- 
tecture. 


The price of a newly built single family home according 
to realtors in this area, is between $38,000-$42,000. 
This is lower than the national average (U. S. Census 
Bureau indicates the average price is now more than 
$50,000). The median household income during this per- 
iod (1970-76) did increase but not to the extent the 
cost of housing did. The high interest rate added with 
increased land values, building material (and labor) 
etc. makes it necessary for a family to have an income 
between $20,000 to $25,000 in order to own a house. 


Rental costs are also high in the area. According to 
the 1970 U. S. Census, the median gross rent for apart- 
ments in the Manchester area was $92/month. During the 
fall of 1973, the Manchester City Planning Board con- 
ducted a survey of apartments. The average gross rent 
for old apartments in Manchester was $156/month. How- 


VACANCY 


ever, the median rental for a newly built (non-subsi- 
dized) apartment was $178/month. From the survey re- 
sults of 1975 and 1976 it appears that a two bedroom 
apartment would now cost about $190/month which is a 
10 percent annual increase. The rents in new apart- 
ments, itwas learned, have also increased in the same 
proportion. The rapid rise in housing cost, and the 
decision of some towns to disallow apartment construc- 
tion is "pricing out" many families from the housing 
market. At the risk of paying more than 25 percent 
of their income, low and middle income families who 
must rent, are trying to find accommodations in 


Manchester in standard or substandard units. 


According to the 1970 Census, vacancy rates for sales 
units in the subregion was 9.91 percent, and the va- 
cancy rate for rental housing was 5.96 percent. The 
overall vacancy rate for the year round dwelling units 
in the subregion was 4.9 percent. The analysis of va- 
cancy rates (of units for sale and rent) in the sub- 
region as a whole indicated they were close to the 
standard vacancy rates (prescribed by the Federal 
Housing Administration). The town by town analysis 
however indicates either "too many" or "too few" va- 


cant units in the housing market. 


From Table 2, one may infer that there were "too many" 
vacant single-family houses in the towns of Auburn, 
Chester, Deerfield, Londonderry and New Boston and 
there was an excess supply of renter units in the _~ 
towns of Candia, Derry, Goffstown, Hooksett, London- 
derry and Raymond. Without knowing the exact loca- 
tions of these vacant units and their physical condi- 
tions, it is difficult to analyze the reasons for such 
a high vacancy. In Manchester 10 percent of the va- 
cant rental units were lacking adequate plumbing faci- 
lities. Therefore, it was reasonable to expect the 
actual number of standard vacant units was lower than 


the figures indicate. The same logic can probably be 


y 


IABLE 2 


1970 VACANT UNITS IN 
THE SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE SUBREGION 


a) 


es w& 


J 
I 
3 ] Owner Vacant Vacant 
\ _ Occupied Renter for for Other 
| Communities Units Units Sale Rent Vacant 
if Auburn 519 81 10 (1.9) 4 ( 4.9) 33 
| Bedford 1467 147 12 (0.8) 7 ( 4.8) 52 
ll Pere 494 35 4 (0.8) 9 (25.0) 47 
J Chester 366 46 Lk (3.8) 0 6 
I, Deerfield 323, 38 10 (3.0) 0 38 
7 here 2510 1041 44 (1.75) 114 (10.9) 108 
‘| Goffstown 1856 396 & (@a2) 30.4 57.6) 25 
it Hooksett 1388 218 13 (0.93) 26 (11.9) 32 
] Londonderry 1312 #ii 30 (2.3) 20: 9.5) 45 
l, Manchester 14855 14229 101 (0.7) 801 ( 5.4) 312 
if New Boston 284 82 6° (2.8) 0 25 
‘| Raymond 725 3a. 8 foe 15:1 3.2) 93 
Weare 439 SO Onabibhsabos aa Leics 94 
| TOTAL 265438) > 36756 . 258. (0.9) 1026 ( 5.9) 973 
I. a a ae 
] 
i 
] 
Note: 1. Figures in parenthesis indicate vacancy rates. 


"Other Vacant" 


includes units sold or rented but 
not yet occupied by the new owner or renter, units 


held for occasional use of the owner, and units 


being held off the market for other reasons. 


HOUSING CONDITION 


AGE OF HOUSING 


applied to other towns where information on substandard 


vacant units could not be determined. 


In 1976, the overall vacancy rate of the subregion had 
decreased to 2.6 percent. With the exception of those 
communities where R. L. Polk's Profile of Change data 
was available, the 1970 vacancy data were applied. In 
most cases, the local officials consider 1970 vacancy 
data too high for computing 1976 vacancy rates. Even 
with such liberal estimation, all of the towns and the 
City of Manchester showed a substantially low vacancy 
rate: Auburn (1.7%); Bedford (2.4%); Chester (2.1%); 
Deerfield (1.9%); Derry (2.8%); Goffstown (2.5%); 
Hooksett (2.5%); Londonderry (0.9%); Manchester (3%); 
New Boston (1.7%); Raymond (2.2%); and Weare (0.7%). 
These low vacancy rates may be an indication of a 
housing problem; three to four percent is usually 
considered the minimum rate necessary to maintain 
lower costs and increased mobility and choice in an 


open housing market. 


There is no one indicator of housing condition. Poor 
housing condition is normally associated with struc- 
tural characteristics, (such as age and substandard 
quality of the unit), Occupancy conditions (such as 
overcrowding, and a higher percentage of income de- 


voted to housing) and lack of housing choice. 


In general, the older the housing, the more likely it 
is to be in need of rehabilitation or demolition. Ac~- 
cording to the 1970 Census, 59% of the total occupied 
dwelling units in the subregion were more than 30 
years old; 45% were in the owner-occupied and 80% were 
in the renter occupied unit categories. Sixty-six 
(66) percent of the housing in Manchester was more 
than 30 years old, indicating a strong need for re- 
habilitation. Some of the old houses in Manchester 
with structural deficiencies are being demolished. 
Structures with architectural or historical 
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SUBSTANDARD UNITS 


values are usually rehabilitated or conserved. 

In the surrounding towns, demolitions of structures 
are very uncommon. The statistic on age of housing 
should be viewed in conjunction with substandardness 
and abandonment of the existing units. With the ex- 
ception of a few isolated cases in Manchester, aban- 
donment of units in the surrounding towns, either due 


to age and/or substandardness, is nonexistent. 


The 1970 U. S. Census was the major source available 
for making a determination of the sound and substan- 
dard housing in the subregion. Although there were 
no such categories in the Census, several character- 
istics were listed which may be indicative of sub- 
standard condition. One such characteristic was 
housing without adeguate plumbing facilities. "Lack- 
ing some or all plumbing" as defined by the Census 
Bureau means that a unit "does not have all three 
specified plumbing facilities (hot and cold piped 
water, flush toilet and bathtub or shower inside 

the structure), or that the toilet or bathing facili- 
ties are used by the occupants of other housing units. 


A total of 2,308 housing units, or 5.06 percent of 
Subregion's year round housing units (45,551), were 
deficient in plumbing facilities. Fifty-seven (57) 
percent of these units were located in Manchester and 
eight (8) percent in Derry. About ten years ago the 
Manchester City Planning Board conducted a structural 
condition survey. Conditions of residential struc- 
tures were rated on a scale of one to six. A rating 
of one indicated "sound"; two indicated "minor repair" 
needed, and categories three to six indicated various 
degrees of substandard conditions, ranging from "needs 
repair" to "dilapidated". This survey revealed that 
4.8 percent of the units were structurally deficient 
and a majority of them qualified for rehabilitation 
rather than clearance. Ninety (90) percent of these 


substandard units were located in the oldest and most 
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OVERCROWDING 


densely developed portions of the city. This data 
when analyzed simultaneously with data on dwelling 
units lacking some or all plumbing facilities, pro- 
vides a unique locational resemblance. The units in 
the latter category, in most part, were also concen- 
trated in the older, more densely settled areas of 


the City of Manchester. 


Data on lack of heating, when analyzed in con- 
junction with other statistics, provided some insight 
to the substandardness. The dwelling units which are 
heated by room heaters, fireplaces, stoves and portable 
room heaters are often found in the older, more den- 
sely settled areas in Manchester. It appears, there- 
fore, that these factors have enough correlation to 
indicate where major problems exist. It is extremely 
difficult to draw a similar inference in the surround- 
ing towns because of the inadequacy of data. All 
told, there were approximately 2,500 units estimated 
to be in need of some improvement. These lacked 
plumbing and heating facilities. This is not as se- 
vere a situation as exists in some of our nation's 
cities and regions of comparable size. Nevertheless, 
it is apparent that rehabilitation and conservation 
needs, especially in Manchester, continue to present 
a problem which promises to become increasingly im- 


portant over time. 


Housing units having more than one person per room 
are generally considered overcrowded and are counted 
as such by the U. S. Census. In 1970, nearly seven 
percent, or more than 3,000 units, were overcrowded. 
If anything, this situation must have improved in 
1976 due to the decrease in household sizes. The 
majority (63%) of overcrowded units are located in 
Manchester and Derry (9%). The much higher housing 
and population densities in these areas make the pro- 
blems of overcrowding more severe than in the less 


developed surrounding communities. In any event, 
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OVERPAYING 


LACK OF CHOICE 
OF RESIDENTIAL 
LOCATION 


overcrowding tends to remain a common type of poor 
housing condition when combined with lower incomes and 


types of tenure. 


Households paying in excess of 25 percent of their 
monthly income for rent or mortgage payments are con- 
Sidered to be paying high percentages of their incomes 
for housing. 


In 1976, 7,787 households, or nearly 18 percent of 
subregion's households, were spending more than 25% 
of their income towards housing. These households 
were renters and homeowners both, and were within 
moderate income range (approximately $10,000). House- 
holds earning more than $10,000 and spending™25% of 
their income were excluded from the estimate. It was 
assumed that in most instances such families were 
spending a high portion of their income out of their 
choice. The methodology used to derive the number of 
low and moderate income households, as well as those 
spending in excess of 25% of their income towards 
housing is shown in Appendices II & III. 


Since housing costs have risen at a greater rate than 
incomes, it is estimated that the percentage of the 
subregion's households paying excessive proportions of 
income for housing has increased since 1970. In some 
communities where multi-family developments are being 
discouraged and where no efforts are directed towards 
assisted housing, the problem of paying high percen- 
tages of income for housing is a major housing problem. 


Low income and elderly people have traditionally been 
concentrated in Manchester due to limited housing op- 
portunities and services available to them in other 
towns in the subregion. Sixty-seven (67) percent (or 
3,663) of the non-elderly low to moderate income house- 
holds (5,547) live in Manchester. Eighty-seven (87) 


percent (or 3,817) of the elderly low income households 


in the subregion (4,327) reside in Manchester. The 


towns of Derry, Goffstown, Hooksett, Londonderry, 


Raymond and Bedford also have a sizable number of low 
income and elderly families. Elderly homeowners are 
given tax abatements which in some cases make them in~ 
eligible to receive housing assistance. The low income 
elderly renter families are the ones who suffer most. 
Due to the absence of subsidized standard housing in 
the towns, they are left with three choices: 1) to 
try their luck in Manchester, 2) to stay where they 
are even at the cost of paying 25% or more of their 
income, 3) to move into a substandard (if available) 
unit which they can afford. The point is that there 
are not too many renter housing units available in 

the towns which are affordable to low income elderly 


and non-elderly families. 


LOW AND MODERATE There are two primary sources of housing for low in- 
a er come people: 1) lower priced houses generally older, 
and 2) government assisted housing. The supply of 

low and moderate assisted housing in the subregion does 
not match with the demand. Manchester contains 92 
percent of the government assisted units which are 
being occupied by the low income families. Ninety (90) 
percent of the subsidized units for the elderly are 
located in Manchester. The present problem can be at~ 
tributed to three causes: 1) inadequate supply of sub- 
sidized housing, 2) their unegual distribution, and 

3) lack of interest on the part of the towns in the 
construction of multi-family units. Unless the supply 
of market priced renter units is increased in the sur- 


rounding towns, there will be no filtering process and 


the need of low income families will continue to 


remain unmet as they are now. 


SUMMARY The analysis of the housing situation points out cer- | 
tain strengths and weaknesses in the subregion's l 
housing. Problem areas include tight vacancy rates; 
the high cost of housing (especially in some of the 
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surrounding communities); substandard quality (espec- 
ially in Manchester, Derry, Goffstown, Hooksett, 
Raymond and Weare); the large number of persons paying 
too much for housing; the lack of housing choice with 
the resultant concentration of low income families 

and elderly people. Positive factors include the fair- 
ly high degree of homeownership; smaller households due 
to changing life styles and sizable number of elderly 
population; lower densities and plenty of vacant land 
Suitable for development. This subregion has not been 
faced with the severe housing problems of other regions 
of comparable size. However, there are some towns 
where a low to moderate income family or individual 
would find extreme difficulty (in most cases impossible) 
in getting a suitable accommodation. If a family or 
individual belongs to the upper middle income category 
(above Section 8 income requirements) or better, they 
can still find housing in good condition, appropriate 
to their needs. But if the household belongs to that 
18 percent which is in the low to moderate income 
category (or below Section 8 income requirements) and 
is just entering the housing market, the problem can 

be severe. They are likely to encounter difficulty in 
finding housing that is in good condition, appropriate 
to their needs, and is located where they want to live. 
Costs are either too high or they must settle for hous- 
ing that is either substandard and/or too small for 
their household size. With the exception of Manchester, 
there is not much lower cost housing and assisted 
housing in the subregion. Lack of market rental units 
in the towns is making matters worse. Consequently, 
the above groups have not been able to exercise their 
choice in housing location. 


ISSUES, ALTERNA- 
TIVES, GOALS & 
POLICIES 


ISSUES 


ALTERNATIVES 


SECTION II 


The previous section highlighted the characteristics 
of housing throughout the subregion, and the current 
trends. It has been made quite clear that there is 

a housing problem, which will not "go away" if no cor- 


rective measures are taken. 


Key points brought out during the previous discussion 
were that: the cost of housing is rising faster than 
income, that some communities are not receptive to mul- 
tiple family dwelling units; rental costs are high; 
vacancy rates are low; much of the subregion's housing 
is old, and some substandard; and eighteen (18) per- 
cent of the households are overpaying rents (i.e. 25%+ 
of income for housing). The net result of all these 
factors is that, for some households, there is little 
choice in location and accommodation. The rising costs 
coupled with an expressed resentment against the multi- 
family development means that some households are bound 
to be "priced-out" of the market. A means of meeting 
the above demand would be to increase the supply of 

low and moderate assisted housing units throughout the 
Subregion on an equitable basis. 


The positive aspect of housing throughout the subregion 
is a fairly high rate of homeownership; smaller house- 
holds; low densities; and plenty of vacant land suit- 
able for development. 


Based on current trends, housing characteristics, and 
the opportunities and/or lack of opportunity open to 


various groups, two broad alternatives warrant consid- 
eration at the goal level. 


Alternative I: 


DO NOTHING - This alternative indicates that the cur- 


rent trend as discussed before is acceptable, and that 


a. 


the housing demand for low and moderate income groups 
will remain unmet. It indirectly condones local atti- 
tudes against multi-family unit construction, (market 
and assisted) and further implies that the housing 
"problem" as defined for these groups does not deserve 
regional attention. Indirectly, this alternative advo- 
cates that the community has no responsibility towards 
providing assistance to low and moderate income fami- 


lies. 


The probable outcome of this alternative is the perpet- 
uation of the existing situation where some segments 

of the population have little choice when selecting lo- 
cation and type of housing; this means concentrating 
the low and moderate income households within the lar- 


ger towns or the City of Manchester. 


Pursuit of the "do-nothing" alternative would be incon- 
Sistent with the Commission's responsibility towards 
meeting federal planning requirements. Specifically 
these guide the distribution of housing resources in a 
manner that meets the needs of all citizens and pro- 


vides a choice of housing types and locations. 


Major Effects 


- Possible loss of areawide planning funds (701). 

- Housing demand of low and moderate income groups will 
remain unmet. 

- Continuation of current housing trends and patterns. 

- Possible loss of other federal funds by individual 
communities. 


Alternative II: 
REVERSE PAST TRENDS, STRATIFICATION AND SEPARATION - 
This alternative's primary goal is the mixing of vari- 


ous households and their spatial distribution. It ad- 


vocates the position that individual communities with- 
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in the subregion do have a responsibility towards pro- 
viding housing assistance, and that the inadequate 
number of low and moderate assisted housing units is 
an "issue" which deserves regional attention. It sup- 
ports the necessity of adequate housing opportunities 
for all families and individuals, regardless of race, 
sex, religion, or economic circumstances in all com- 
munities throughout the subregion. Choosing this al- 
ternative would provide increased housing location op- 
portunities for low and moderate income households whose 
demands are currently unmet. A substantial commitment 
moral or otherwise, from each community throughout the 
Subregion would be necessary. 


Succinctly stated, this housing plan would contain pol- 
icies in support of increasing opportunities for all 
households regardless of income. Its success lies in 
its recognition by local communities expressed through 


their local housing plans and strategies. 


Major Effects 


- Comply with federal requirements. 

- Increases housing opportunities of low and moderate 
income groups. 

- Disaggregate concentration of particular groups in 
City and towns. 

- Possibility of receiving federal funds by the indi- 
vidual communities. 


Based on advocacy of Alternative II, an overall goal, 
and a series of sub-goals are presented below. The 
annual objectives are discussed in Section IV. Under 
each sub-goal, a series of policies necessary to achieve 
the sub-goal is presented. The policy statements an- 
swer the question of "how" the sub-goals are to be ac- 
complished, i.e. they are action oriented. These pol- 
icies were made in recognition of the political, eco- 


nomic and institutional environments, in which housing 
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GOALS, SUB-GOALS, 
& POLICIES 


exists. No specific priorities have been attached to 


Sub-goals. What they represent, is the sum total of 


what is needed in the area of housing throughout the 


subregion. 


Housing goals and policies statements are as follows: 


OVERALL GOAL: 


Sub-Goal 1: 


Policy 1: 


Pokicy 2: 


Pokicy 3: 


Policy 4: 


Pokicy 5: 


Policy 6: 


EVERY HOUSEHOLD IN THE REGION SHOULD 
HAVE A SUITABLE HOUSE IN A HEALTHY 
LIVING ENVIRONMENT. 


To protect and enhance the environment 


in which housing exists. 


Encourage residential development appropriate 
to the terrain and other natural conditions. 


Encourage the Location of housing in areas 
where there will be a minimum of conglict with 
Ancompatibke Land uses, such as abutting major 
roadways, critical areas, ete. 


Promote adoption of Uniform development standards 


for alk communities in the region. 


Encourage <nnovative and cost effective design 


not onky by ckuster, and/or planned residential 
developments, but by more flexible use of zoning 


ondinances. 


Encourage establishment of adequate open space 
and Landscaping in new developments especially 
dn higher density multi-family or planned nresi- 
dential developments. 


Support programs aimed at the conservation of 
existing housing through the rehabilitation of 
Substandard units. 
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Policy 7: 


Sub-Goal 2: 


Policy &: 


Policy 9: 


Pokicy 10: 


Sub-Goal 3: 


Policy 11: 


Policy 12: 


Sub-Goal 4: 


Policy 13: 


Preserve any areas, buildings, etc. having his- 
tonicak significance. 


To establish and maintain minimum stan- 


dards for housing. 


Encourage the adoption of BOCA Code amongst var- 
Lous communities in the region. 


Encourage towns to retain adequately trained 
stakh/stakss to enforce various codes and ordi- 
nanees (such as zoning, building, housing, safe- 
ty and fine codes and ordinances) on a regular 
basis, especiakly in older neighborhoods. 


Support programs which help eliminate deterior- 
ated neighborhoods within Manchester and also 
in towns throughout the region. 


To maintain a balance between housing 
and the availability of community faci- 


lities and services. 


Support efforts to Locate new housing develop- 
ments near existing sewer and water services; 
transportation services (transit and roadways) ; 
commernciak; necreational; schools and other 
Sockak SenVACe Areas. 


Support efforts to smprove the delivery of com- 
munity services, prtneipally for persons of Low 
and moderate incomes. 


To expand the housing opportunity avail- 
able to all groups. 


Support the use of publicly assisted housing 


funds by Local agencies, particularly for ek- 
derlky housing. 
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Policy 14: 


Policy 15: 


Sub-Goal 5: 


Policy 16: 


Policy 17: 


Pokicy 18: 


Pokicy 19: 


Sub-Goal 6: 


Policy 20: 


Pokicy 21: 


Support state Legislation which shifts the bur- 
den of services from the property tax to a 


more equitable form of ftnancing. 


Support zoning revisions, affsirunative market- 
ing programs by towns and similar actions which 
ensure that the groups are not discriminated 
against when seeking housing and have equak op- 
portunity as housing becomes avarlable. 


To coordinate the housing planning acti- 
vities of Manchester and other towns for 
efficient distribution of housing re- 


sources. 


Seek the support and adoption of this plan by 
each community within the region and urge 
them to use 4t in their future planning efforts. 


Encourage each community to utilize the 
negronak assessment of housing needs in its 
planning activities. 


Develop and maintain the housing allocation plan 
and request that State and Federal agencies 
utilize the plan when distributing Federal/ 
State housing resources. 


The aklocation plan shall be one of the bases 
for A-95 reviews. 


To coordinate the housing planning ac- 
tivities with other functional planning 
efforts. 

Work towards coordination of plans, proposals 
and programs of various Levels of government, 
private agencies and organizations capable of 
Ampkhementing functional plans. 

Work towards the development of a voluntary 
procedure to review projects not covered by 
the A-95 process. 
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HOUSING NEEDS: 
CURRENT AND 
PROJECTED 


LOW AND MODERATE 
INCOME HOUSEHOLDS 
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SECTION Iil 


Basically, this section includes three parts: part 
one identifies low and moderate income households 
which are in some way inadequately housed; part two 
recognizes the total need between 1977-85; and part 
tHitee indicates the distribution of new housing units 
needed for the above period. Part of the distribution 
deals with the allocation of low and moderate income 
housing on a town by town basis. The proposed distri- 
bution of market housing and subsidized housing would 
serve as key determinants for future housing decisions 
by the Southern New Hampshire Planning Commission. As 
a necessary input to the future housing plan, it is 
essential to identify the nature of housing problems 
that are currently being experienced in the subregion. 


At present there arean estimated 7,598 low and moder- 
ate income households in the subregion who do not 
receive any direct housing subsidy (see Table 3). In 
some respects these families are inadequately housed. 
By definition "inadequately housed" households are 
those who are within the income limits set by the U. S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development and are 
paying more than 25 percent of their gross income for 
housing; and/or living in overcrowded conditions; and/ 
or living in housing without heating and some or all 
plumbing facilities. The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development has mandated this method of deter- 
mining housing assistance plans. With all its imper- 
fections, this method of computation furnishes infor- 
mation on the magnitude of housing problems and dis- 
tribution of low and moderate income households on a 
town by town basis in the subregion. The detailed cal- 
culations are indicated in Appendices II and III. 


Households experiencing housing problems are largely 
concentrated in Manchester (72%); Derry (6%); Goffstown 


(4%); Hooksett (3.5%); and Londonderry (2.9%). Other 
towns in the subregion account for the balance. 
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PROJECTED HOUSING 
NEEDS AND DEMAND 


In terms of the elderly and non-elderly who are in- 
adequately housed and may be eligible to receive hous- 
ing assistance, 40 percent are elderly and 60 percent 
are non-elderly families and/or individuals. Eighty- 
seven (87) percent of the elderly inadequately housed 
families (and/or individuals) are located in Manchester. 
The towns of Bedford, Derry, Goffstown, Hooksett, Lon- 
donderry and Raymond each contain 1 to 2 percent of 

the elderly who are inadequately housed. Sixty-two (62) 
percent of the non-elderly who are inadequately housed 
live in Manchester, ten (10) percent in Derry, five (5) 
percent in Goffstown, four (4) percent in Hooksett, 

four (4) percent in Londonderry and three (3) percent 
in Raymond and Bedford. However, it is important to 
note that the absolute need of non-elderly households 
and individuals is different from what the income eli- 


gible families exhibit. 


The costs of single family homes have increased enor- 
mously in recent years. With the widening of the gap 
between the cost of housing versus income, even the 
middle income families? are faced with substantial dif- 


ficulties in finding suitable housing for their needs. 


The previous section has identified the households who 
are currently experiencing housing problems. A second 
important aspect of planning for housing involves the 
estimation of additional housing units which will be 
required to accommodate the additional households. 

For the purposes of determining the prospective house- 
hold growth in the forecast period (1977-1985), 1985 
population figures of the individual communities were 
considered. Assumptions were then made to ascertain 
the actual number of households and occupied dwelling 
units for 1985 as follows: 


luiddle income families are above the HUD income 


limits. A family of four is presumed to have an an- 
nual income of $15,000-$18,000. 
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1. 1976 group quarter population will continue to 


remain unchanged during the plan period. 


2. The family size and the population per household 
will continue to decrease, the suburban population 
(0.05) every ten years until it reaches 3.0 in 
each town where it will level off; the Manchester 
population (0.07) every ten years until it reaches 
2.80 where it will level off. (See Table 4: Popu- 


lation Per Household) . 


3. The distribution of heads of households by income 
will remain constant, in the same proportion as 


shown in the 1970 U. S. Census. 


4. The future households in towns will be comprised of 
70 percent in-migrants and 30 percent locals; in 
Manchester, 55 percent will be in-migrants and 45 


percent locals. 


5. In-migrant households will be in $10,000+ income 
categories, whereas new families formed out of 
local population will show the same distribution 
of family types and income as in 1970. 


Based on the preceding assumptions, the number of new 
households expected by 1985 was 8,327. Table 5 indi- 
cates the number of units needed to accommodate the 
households on a town by town basis. 


ft fe ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Vacancy is a basic variable which measures the strength 


of the local housing market. Vacancy rates indicate a 


po 


condition of over-supply, under-supply or adequate 
supply of housing units in the market. In other words, 
vacancy is a necessary requirement to consider since it 


= 


creates flexibility in the housing market by providing 

a wide range of choices in terms of location, price 

and style. Based on FHA guidelines, the "normal va- 
cancy rates" for suburban towns (which contain a high | 
proportion of single family homes) was assumed to be 3 
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TABLE 4 


POPULATION PER HOUSEHOLD: 
SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE SUBREGION 


COMMUNITIES 


Auburn 
Bedford 
Candia 
Chester 
Deerfield 
Derry 
Goffstown 
Hooksett 
Londonderry 
Manchester 
New Boston 


Raymond 

Weare 

NOTE: l. 
Ze 


1970-2000 


1970 L975 1980 1985 1990 1995 20 


3/90 3.48 3.45 3.42 3.40 3.38 
3.60 3356 335 Py 3.50 3.48 
3.60 3. 38 3.00 3433 a« 90 3.48 
3035 Jsos 3.30 S87 3525 suas 
9426 Je e4 x oer § 3019 3616 | 3.14 
3.30 3.28 Sama 3.23 3.20 3.h8 
3.47 3.45 3.42 3.40 3637 ce 
3230 Jaki Le te Ce ae ou 3.46 
3.50 3.48 3.45 3.42 3.40 3.38 
3.14 3.10 3.07 3.03 3.00 ro. 
3.79 ew 3.74 3.72 3.69 3.67 
3«38 3.36 3.33 3.30 3228 3.26 
3.64 3.62 3.99 3356 3.54 aise 


Ww wWwWwNnN wWwWwWwwww ww WwW 


Persons per household for all of the communities 
were computed from the U. S. Census figures. 


Persons per household in Manchester were taken 
from "Housing: Status and Future Possibilities" 
prepared by City Planning Board, Manchester, 

PP. 88. 
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3 percent, whereas in Manchester 1.5 percent for owner 
occupied units and 6 percent for renter units were 

used for computation. Table 6 summarizes the projected 
1985 housing needs in the Southern New Hampshire Sub- 


region for the anticipated level of population increase. 


TYPE OF DEMAND Need and demand are two different things. In the con- 
text of this plan, need indicates the numerical re- 
quirement of dwelling units to accommodate the growth. 
Demand indicates the expectation of population commen- 
Surate with income. The type of houses that will be 
built in the subregion will be dependent upon the fam- 
ily types, income, preferences, life style, etc. These 
factors would determine whether or not houses built in 
the future will be single-family units, market apart— 


ments or subsidized units, etc. 


In a housing market study~ which was done in 1973-74 


the following housing market segments were identified 


along with the type of housing that were being con- 


sumed : 
Z. Lower Income Families Govt. Subsidized New 
(Under $10,000 per year) Apartments and Older 
Homes and Apartments 
II Lower-Moderate Income New Apartments and 
Families ($10,000- Houses and Apartments 


$12,000 per year) 


III Moderate Income Families Some New Houses Mostly 
($12,000-$15,000 per year) New Apartments and 
Older Houses and Apart- 


ments 
IV Above Average Income Many New Houses, Older, 
Families ($15,000-$25,000 Large Houses and Some 
per year) New Apartments 
V Higher Income Families Many New Houses in 


($25,000-$50,000 per year) Certain Towns, Large 
Older Houses 


1 
Southern New Hampshire Housing Market Study 1973, Pre- 
pared By Manchester Management Corporation. 
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IN THE SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE SUBREGION 


1 


TABLE 6 


1985 TOTAL HOUSING NEEDS 


COMMUNITIES 


Auburn 
Bedford 
Candia 
Chester 
Deerfield 
Derry 
Goffstown 
Hooksett 
Londonderry 
Manchester 
New Boston 
Raymond 


Weare 


TOTAL 


BASIC UNITS NEEDED 
TO ACCOMMODATE GROWTH 


8327 


See Appendix IV for computation. 
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UNITS 
NEEDED FOR 
REPLACEMENT 
AND VACANCY 


1902 


TOTAL 
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A further analysis of the above market segments re- 
vealed that the lower-moderate income families (with 
their heads of households under 30) are generally in- 
terested in a single family dwelling which they can 
afford. Young families in this group are not likely 
to find a single-family dwelling within their means. 
They must, therefore, resign themselves to living in 
an apartment until their income increases. Young 
singles in this income group prefer apartment living 
because of the social contact it provides and because 


of the freedom from maintenance requirement. 


Moderate income families (earning between $12,000- 
$15,000) are, according to realtors, very difficult to 
satisfy. These families are earning enough to make 
them believe that they can afford a single-family dwel- 
ling. Soon they discover that there are not too many 
houses available in their price range. Consequently, 
most of them are compelled to apartment living. 


Above average income families (earning between $15,000- 
$25,000) are headed by managers, skilled tradesmen, 
professionals, and semi-professionals who are in their 
late twenties and older. They probably had owned a 
smaller home and are now desirous of moving to a 
"higher class" neighborhood, and to a house which will 
provide more room for their growing children. Since 
they have already owned a home which had appreciated 
considerably in value, that provides them sufficient 
cash for a downpayment on their new house. 


Higher income families (earning $25,000+) confine 
themselves to the prestigious sections of Manchester 


and Bedford where all of the new homes costing over 
$50,000 are being built. 


Table 7, Estimated Increase in Households in the 
Southern New Hampshire Subregion 1977-85, was derived 


by distributing the 1985 households in accordance with 
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TABLE 7 
ESTIMATED INCREASE IN HOUSEHOLDS IN 
THE SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE SUBREGION 
1977-1985 
(BY FAMILY TYPES AND INCOME) 


HUSBAND-WIFE HUSBAND-WIFE 
NON-ELDERLY ELDERLY Dectes seiti-y 
HOUSEHOLDS HOUSEHOLDS HOUSEHOLDS 


INCOME TOTAL 
0-2999 367 
3000-4999 241 
5000-6999 327 
7000-9999 559 
10,000-14 ,999 3567 
15,000 + 3266 
TOTAL 6666 470 874 317 8327 


ag eo shown in 1969 dollars. 


See similar information on a town-by-town basis in 
Appendix V (Tables 1-13). 
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TABLE 8 


1985 ESTIMATED INCREASE IN HOUSING DEMAND & NEED 


AS A RESULT OF NEW GROWTH 


Able to Afford 


New Units With Able to Afford Able to Afford 


Unable to Afford Government New Regular Market Single Family Total New 
Any New Unitl Assistance? Apartment3 House4 Households 
608 443 2226 5050 8327 
1. New households with income less than $5,000 are assumed to 
be unable to rent or purchase any unit, therefore, are po- 
tentials for public housing or assisted housing. 
2. Fifty percent of the households earning $5,000-$9,999 are 


assumed able to rent only assisted housing and the other 50 


percent are assumed able to rent regular market housing. 
Fifty percent of the households earning between $10,000- 
$14,999 are assumed able to rent regular market housing and 


50 percent assumed to be able to purchase single-family homes. 


Households with income of $15,000+ are assumed able to pur- 


chase single-family houses. 


Refer to Table 7 for estimated increase in households by 


income and family type. 
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the household type and income as in 1970 and also by 
making somé assumptions on household formation as men- 
tioned before. (See Appendix V for town by town de- 
tails). 


Table 8, Estimated Increase in Housing Demand and Need 
as a Result of New Growth, was derived by applying 


some of the housing market analysis described in the 
previous pages to the figures derived in Table 7. The 
total requirement for housing units was derived by a 
method suggested by the Federal Housing Administration. 
The details of the computation (for each community) can 


be seen in Appendix IV. 


Estimation of total housing needs as shown in Table 6 
indicates the number of new housing units needed by 
each community to house newly formed households to re- 
place houses demolished by public, private actions, 
and to maintain a reasonable vacancy rate. This will 
require an average annual production of 1,137 units a 


year. 


From Table 8, it will appear that out of 8,327 new 
households - 1,051 may require assistance in housing, 
2,226 households may choose to rent market apartments 
and 5050 households may opt for single family homes. 
However, the other 1,902 housing units, required for 
replacement and to meet the acceptable vacancy rate 
were assumed to be divided between market apartments 
and single family homes. If there were no backlogs, 
1,051 units of subsidized units, 3,177 units of market 
apartments and 6,001 units of single family homes 
would have been adequate to meet the need resulting 
from the population increase. But that is not the 
case. 


At the end of 1976, there were 7,598 low and moderate 


income families who were eligible to receive housing 


assistance. Even with a conservative estimate of 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LOW 
AND MODERATE INCOME 
HOUSING UNITS 


$3000 per household, it would require about $23 mil- 
lion to provide housing assistance to the above house- 
holds. It will require an additional $3 million to 
provide housing assistance to 1,051 low and moderate in- 
come families expected between 1977-1985. Therefore, 
$26 million of Section 8 funds will be required during 
the next nine years or $2.88 million per year. This is 
substantially higher than what the SMSA has been re- 
ceiving from the Section 8 allocations ($1.1 million/ 
yr.). Assuming that the Section 8 funding allocations 
will remain at the current level, only the income eli- 
gible renter families (i.e. 49 percent of 7,598) can 
only be considered for providing assistance under this 
program. This when added with 1,051 (new income eli- 
gible families) will bring the total up to about 4738 
households. It was assumed that it would take 20 years 
(i.e. 1995) before all of the income eligible households 
were helped. 


Admittedly one can raise questions on the above assump- 
tions. But the number of assisted housing units (2,369) 
that will be required to be built and/or to be re- 
habilitated to house the income elgible families is 
certainly realistic and consistent with the current 
knowledge on funding. 


To sum up, the subregion is expected to require 6,001 
units of new single family houses, 3,177 units of mar- 
ket apartments and/or condominiums, etc. and 1,051 new 
units of subsidized housing (for the elderly and other 
families). The remaining subsidized units (i.e. 1,318) 
can be utilized from the existing housing stock. There 
are about 2,500 dwelling units which lack in plumbing 
facilities and/or heating. Some of these substandard 
dwelling units can be rehabilitated and used for the 


family or elderly subsidized housing units. (See 
Figure 2) 


As a framework for the housing plan it is necessary to 
identify the type of housing problems the region is 
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experiencing and the specific localities where people 
with housing problems currently reside. It is common 
knowledge that housing problems are most prevalent in 
low and moderate income families. It has been pointed 
out in Section I that each community does contain sub- 
standard housing units; likewise, each of them has low 
and moderate income families. If all the communities 
accepted this reality and responded with appropriate 
measures, the regional housing plan would have been 
simpler. The region's housing strategy is directed 
towards broadening locational choice; therefore, future 
assisted housing will not be allocated strictly on the 
basis of the present locations of persons with housing 
problems, but also on other interrelated factors which 
make one community relatively more attractive for 
assisted housing than another. Since the regional 
housing plan leans more heavily on involving all of 
the communities in finding a regional solution for 
individual problems and needs, "fair-share" allocation 
of low and moderate income housing appears to be the 


best approach to meet the objective. 


The "fair-share" allocation is based on the principle 
that each town and city in the region will assume some 
share of the responsibility in providing low and mod- 
erate income housing based on its capability. Such 
actions from towns will ensure an equitable dispersion 
of low and moderate income housing throughout the re- 
gion. Additionally, this will help alleviate the pre- 
sent situation where practically all of the low and 
moderate income housing is concentrated in the City 

of Manchester. By a careful consideration of the im- 
pact of assisted housing in various towns, no single 
community will be overwhelmed with too many assisted 
housing units. The ideal situation is that a propor- 
tionate share of the total need will be borne by all 
communities. 


"Fair-share" housing allocation plan, which has been 
advocated by the U. S. Department of Housing and Urban 
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HOUSING ALLOCATION 
FACTORS 


Development, is a reasonable way to distribute housing y 


L 


responsibilities in a region. Over the past few years 


a number of metropolitan and regional planning agencies 


and COG's have used this method with success. 


The development of housing allocation factors is an 


attempt to provide the criteria for allocating housing 


resources (especially for low and moderate income 
households, (including elderly) on a regional basis. 


The overriding purpose behind generating these factors 


was to develop a basis for implementing "fair-share" 
allocation. The final allocation formula is a com- 
bination of those factors which were considered im- 
portant in the housing development process. A brief 
description of factors which were used in the matrix, 


is as follows: | 


Factor 1: Deficient Housing: This indicates substan- 


dardness of dwelling units in a given community. De- 


pending on magnitude, this factor is indicative of the 


concentration of low and moderate income families 
(therefore, their need). Additionally, it indicates 


where future housing subsidy monies should be spent in 


order to provide standard housing to low and moderate 


income families. 


Factor 2: Non-Elderly Low Income Housing Gap: Low 
income non-elderly households were estimated in ac- 
cordance with the latest HUD Guidelines. An estimate 
was made of those low-income families who spend more 
than 25% of their income on housing. In other words, 
this factor compares household income with the cost 
of available housing; the available low and moderate 
income housing units (assisted) and identifies the 
areas of disparity (or gap between the households’ 
ability to pay versus what is available). 


Factor 3: Low-Income Elderly Housing Gap: This fac- 


tor uses the same methodology as outlined for Factor l. 
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The difference is that the comparison is made between 
the low income elderly households and the number of 
available housing units for the elderly. This com- 
parison indicates either a gap or surplus (the same 
as for low income non-elderly households in the pre- 


vious factor). 


Factor 4: Upper Income Housing: For the purposes of 
developing this analysis, the households with incomes 
higher than the Section 8 limits were considered as 
upper income households (which are in upper income cate- 
gory) and the number of available housing units indi- 
cates the number of surplus or deficit units in each 


community. There is no way to ensure that all of the 
available market housing units are standard and are 


suitable for the use of upper income households. If 
there were an excess of these units, it is reasonable 
to assume that the cost of some housing would be re- 
duced to a point of being within the affordable limits 
of low income households. The magnitude of surplus or 
deficit number of these units, therefore, reflects the 
need of low income families. 


Factor 5: Upper Income Dispersion: This factor indi- 
cates the income dispersion of the region's households. 
If a community contains a good proportion of low in- 
come households, and lacks housing related services, 
this factor will help avoid the future economic impac- 
tion in that community. In order to achieve a balance 
among the communities within the region, this factor 
will place emphasis on providing low-income housing to 
upper income areas with housing related services. 


Factor 6: Employment Served by Transit: Transit is 
considered important for locating the low-income hous- 
ing. It not only provides an easy access for non- 
elderly low-income households to employment centers, 
but offers increased mobility to elderly households. 
This factor is a measure of transit access to current 
employment opportunities. 
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Factor 7: Housing Development Opportunities: This 
factor is intended to relate the availability of vacant 
land and the projected housing activities in the com- 
munities. On a town-by-town basis, even if all of the 
needed housing units (as a result of added population) 
were built by adhering to current zoning requirements, 
there would still be enough developable land for pro- 
viding low income housing in the newly developing 


areas. 
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TABLE 9 


HOUSING ALLOCATION FACTORS 
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SECTION IV 


J HOUSING IMPLEMEN- The purpose of this discussion is to outline a range 


TATION PROGRAMS 


FEDERAL / STATE 
FUNDING SUPPORT 
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of relevant housing programs which have been tried 
successfully in other parts of the country with a 
similar housing situation. The housing implementation 
programs as discussed here are intended to address 
some of the current problems and the problems which 
the subregion may face during the plan period. These 
programs are consistent with the adopted Commission 
policies to address regional housing problems. The 
programs that are selected are based upon their ap- 


propriateness and chances of implementation. 


Historically, federal legislation and federal financial 
assistance have been the prime source of low and mod- 
erate income housing throughout the nation. In recent 
years, there have been some uncertainties and discon- 
tinuances in federal funds. States and local urban 
areas having programs which supplemented federal pro- 
grams were able to fill the gap and provide some assis- 
tance in low and moderate income housing. Neither the 
State of New Hampshire nor any of the communities in 
the subregion assumed any role in the low and moderate 
income housing delivery system. As a result, housing 
"needs" continued to be unmet. One might argue that 
the lack of federal funds was responsible, since com- 
munities did not have adequate resources to confront 
the problem. Additionally, the problem did not seem 
that severe to warrant committing local resources at 
the expense of other priorities. 


A few changes have occurred in the past few years. The 
Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 provides 
for various types of housing assistance for local gov- 
ernments. The City of Manchester (recipient of en- 
titlement funds) continues to appropriate C. D. funds 


towards providing housing to low and moderate income 
residents. The Manchester Housing Authority operates 


the HUD Section 8 housing program in the City by rent- ' 
ing existing units. Non-profit organizations as well ~ 


as private developers are participating in Section 202 


f | 


and Section 8 rent subsidy programs by the rehabilita- 
tion of old units. At the state level the N. H. Leg- : 
islature has created the New Hampshire Housing Com- L 
mission charged with, among other things, the respons- | 
ibility of administering the Section 8 housing program 
in communities where local housing authorities do not 
exist or are incapable of operating the program. Addi- | 
tionally, a state housing finance agency has been 

created to encourage the investment of private capital i; 
and stimulate the construction and rehabilitation of 
housing through the use of public financing. The in- = 
tent behind creating this agency (N. H. Housing Finance J 
Agency) was two fold: 1) provide opportunities to “ 
moderate income families to purchase Single family [ 
homes by offering them below market rate mortgage 

loans, and 2) indirect reduction of rent levels of | 
units suitable for low income and elderly families by 
offering below market rate construction and mortgage 
loans to private enterprises willing to participate in 
this program. At the end of its first year Operation, [ 
unofficial estimates indicate that the NHHFA has is- 

sued approximately 1,170 mortgage loans to moderate 
income families; half of these families reside in this L 
Subregion. It is too early to monitor the effective- | 
ness of the other aspect of the program directed to- | 
wards lowering the rent levels of decent, safe and 
Sanitary housing appropriate for low income and elderly i 
families. | 


The preceeding discussion provides the local com- 
munities with some of the public and private re- [ . 
sources that are available to meet housing needs 

of their low and moderate income (including el- | 
derly) families. The communities cannot solve housing 
problems with their own resources. However, they can 


minimize the problem by cooperatively pursuing several | 
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PROGRAM OPTIONS 


approaches. The first is generating support or educat- 
ing the general public concerning the needs of low and 
moderate income families (including elderly). The se- 
cond is to maximize the benefits to be derived from 
Federal/State programs by pursuing coordinated housing 
policies. Lastly, local support must be demonstrated 
by providing some tax relief to those newly built units 


which are earmarked for the elderly. 


The program options described below are aimed at ad- 
dressing the major housing problems which the subregion 
is confronted with. In specific, these programs are 
designed to deal with: 1) the lack of an adequate and 
appropriate housing supply (particularly for low and 
moderate income households); 2) the need for new de- 
velopment technigues (by private sectors) to provide a 
wide range of housing opportunities; and 3) the need 
for appropriate planning techniques which would allow 
the systematic provision of low and moderate income 
housing. It is hoped that the suggested programs will 
increase housing opportunities for all residents, es- 
pecially the deprived ones. Additionally, this may be 
the beginning of public and private cooperation for 


reducing the institutional barriers to adequate housing. 


1. Establish a Regional Public Information Program 
on Housing. 


Provide information to explain housing issues and 
programs using the SNHPC newsletter, slide shows 
and brochures. Work with the CAC or the local in- 
terest groups towards increasing the public aware- 
ness of housing related problems. Some aspects of 
the current housing problem stem from the lack of 
utilities necessary to accommodate higher density 
developments appropriate for moderate income house- 


ing. Another aspect of the problem is community 


resistance to multi-family development in general, 
and subsidized housing in particular. This will 
require a long-range public information and educa- 
tion campaign before any tangible results are seen. 
The functional responsibility of implementing this 
program lies with the SNHPC. 


Coordinate the Regional Data and Housing Service 


with the Help of Chamber of Commerce and/or other 
Interest Groups. 


Coordinate a joint public/private publication spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce and/or other in- 
terest groups which deals with statistical data to 
assist developers and builders with information 

on housing development. At the town level, con- 
sumers have no agency to go to to obtain assistance 
in housing related matters. The City of 
Manchester through the Human Services Council, 
Manchester Housing Authority and the Housing Code 
Department provides housing referrals and reloca- 
tion services. This is typical of the kind of 
service needed in towns at least those immediately 
Surrounding Manchester. At the town level, an 
agency created to perform similar functions will 

be cost prohibitive. A better alternative for 
towns will be to participate in the Human Services 
Council programs via agreements. The towns would 
thus be included in the operational jurisdiction 

of the Human Services Council at a reasonable 

cost. If the HSC is staffed properly, they will 

be able to disseminate information on the financ- 
ing of low and moderate income housing, eligibil- 
ity requirements of subsidized housing and rehabil- 
itation loans. At present, such knowledge is 

only shared by big builders and developers. Lack 
of access to proper information on subsidized 
housing often deters the small builder to parti- 
Cipate in the program. The SNHPC will be re- 
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sponsible to coordinate the regional data gather- 
ing and publishing. The towns will be advised to 
sign agreements with the HSC in order to avail 


themselves of other services as mentioned before. 


Work Towards Establishing Model Guidelines for the 
Use of Communities Regarding Total Housing Needs. 


Work with communities on local programs which would 
allow a variety of housing opportunities by per- 
mitting variations in housing types, cost ranges 
and site designs. Some examples of this are pro- 
vision for planned-unit-development (PUD), a den- 
sity bonus for elderly housing multi-family units, 
and giving the builder some flexibility and the 
incentives necessary for constructing moderate 

cost development. The SNHPC and the planning 
boards will have a joint responsibility of imple- 


menting this program. 


Use the Regional Housing Allocation Formula Pre- 
sented in this Plan as a Guideline for Developing 
Low and Moderate Income Housing Targets. 


The underlying objectives in developing the allo- 
cation formula were: 1) to maximize the housing 
opportunity for every resident in the region, es- 
pecially with low and moderate income; 2) to pro- 
vide a basis for a mix of housing; 3) to allocate 
housing types on an equitable basis instead of 
solely on individual needs, and 4) to decentralize 


low and moderate income housing throughout the sub- 
region. 


The allocation formula as developed in this plan is 
applicable for distributing that portion of the 
housing stock (usually low and moderate income) 
which has not been adequately represented in the 
past housing growth in the subregion. The SNHPC 
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intends to use this allocation plan for its A-95 


reviews. 


Each Community Should Develop a "Policy" for 
Achieving Desired Percentages of Low and Moderate 


Income Units. 


Within the framework established in the allocation 
plan, each community will be encouraged to develop 
and adopt a "policy" on low and moderate income 
housing in the light of total growth in the area. 
For example: Town X may develop a "policy" that a 
residential development of 20 single family units 
Or more should have 10% of the units devoted to 
moderate income owners. Town Y may develop a pol- 
icy of allowing multi-family unit developments pro- 
vided 3 percent of those units are allocated to 
needy elderly families with Section 8 subsidy. In 
an instance where a community prepares a Housing 
Assistance Plan (HAP) for the Block Grant applica- 
tion, numerical goals set in the HAP will be indi- 
cative of its policy. The prime responsibility 

of implementing this program lies with the indi- 


vidual towns. 


Allow New Hampshire Housing Commission/Manchester 
Housing Authority to operate the Section 8 Housing 
Program in the Subregion. 


Under the HUD Section 8 program, a low and moder- 
ate income family (including elderly) has an op- 
portunity to rent a decent, safe and sanitary 
housing unit at an affordable cost. The difference 
between the market rent and the rent charged from 


the tenant is subsidized by the federal government. 
The City of Manchester has a successful Section 8 


program which is administered by the Manchester 


Housing Authority. In order for other communities 
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to participate in the program, the New Hampshire 
Housing Commission must be authorized to operate 
by a vote at the town meeting. At the town meet- 
ing, a limit must be set as to the maximum number 
of units which can be leased and the type of 
housing which may be utilized: existing standard 
housing, substantially rehabilitated housing, 
newly constructed housing, and any combination of 
the three. The responsibility of implementing 
this program lies with individual towns and the 
NHHC. 


Solicit Private Sector Participation in Rehabilita- 
tion Activities for Low and Moderate Income Housing. 


Private sector participation in local and/or re- 
gional housing efforts is needed if the housing 
plan is to offer an expectation of success. This 
is particularly reievant in addressing low and 
moderate income housing needs where rehabilitation 
and conservation of existing housing stock is 
absolutely essential. 


With the exception of new housing units that were 
built with public assistance, in general most of 
the low and moderate income families live in the 
old housing units. It is unrealistic to assume 
that the low and moderate income housing needs 
can be met adequately by constructing new units. 
Therefore, an increased emphasis has to be placed 
upon conservation and rehabilitation of old units 


that may be used by the low and moderate income 
families. 


The City of Manchester through the enforcement of 
its Housing Code is capable of alerting homeowners 
on the early signs of decay of their properties. 
Normally on a citation from the Housing Code De- 


partment, homeowners take corrective measures 
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to comply with the code requirement. This is 

one type of conservation of old buildings and 
neighborhoods. The other type which is gaining 
local acceptance is rehabilitation through con- 
centrated code enforcement, capital improvements 
and by providing low-interest loans (from local 
funds and Section 312). The Manchester Housing 
Authority is currently implementing a Neighborhood 
Improvement Program for the Kalivas-Union area of 
Manchester using the rehabilitation strategies. 
This is designed towards alleviating the problem 
of substandard housing. On completion of this 
program a few units may be used for housing low 


and moderate income families. The City of Man- 


chester also works with private builders/developers 


in rehabilitating large old abandoned buildings 
using Section 8 funds. These large buildings are 
converted into living quarters suitable for low 
and moderate income families. 


A massive rehabilitation effort at the town level 
seems inappropriate at this point in time. None 
of the towns have data on structural condition 

of buildings. Additonally, neither have they any 
adopted housing code nor an inspection program. 
Information on structural conditions of buildings 
is a prerequisite for implementing a rehabilita- 
tion program. Some of the large towns which con- 
tain a good number of old dwelling units can 
jointly initiate a structural survey of buildings 
and a code inspection and enforcement program. 
The latter would help preserve the physical qual- 
ity of neighborhoods in built up sections of 
these towns. Information obtained from the 
structural condition survey will help delineate 
areas suitable for rehabilitation programs. This 
is time consuming. In the interim, the towns 

may explore the possibility of rehabilitating 

and converting large single family homes into 
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apartments suitable for elderly families. The 


functional responsibility of implementing this 


program lies with individual municipalities. 


Work to Bring the Interpretation, Administration 
and Revision of all Codes into Regional Uniformity 


Local building and housing codes (where available) 
should serve as a tool for implementing housing 
plans and not be a constraint against appropriate 
housing in the area. Lack of uniformity in codes 
could be detrimental to development. To insure 
uniformity in building codes and their interpre- 
tation, administration and revision, the Commission 


will pursue the following: 


. Continue uniform building code adoption by ar- 
ranging meetings for town officials to gain 
knowledge on the nationally recognized codes. 
Officials from Manchester and other towns (if 
they use national codes) will be asked to ex- 
plain their experience to those who are not 
familiar with such codes. 


. Pursue the formulation, adoption and maintenance 
of a uniform set of guidelines for housing code 
administration. Included in this should be an 
adopted set of standards, as well as a regional 
training program for inspectors. The SNHPC will 
have the prime responsibility in the implementa- 
tion of this program. 
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ANNUAL OBJECTIVES 


FISCAL YEAR 1979 


The program options seek to create a process of hous- 
ing and residential development planning that will ac- 
complish regional housing goals and initiate the poli- 
cies which provide for the development of local housing 
plans by each community in the subregion. Within this 
framework each community will set its own priorities 
and select programs to meet its own housing needs. The 
selection of local priorities/programs will reflect the 
conditions, available resources and the level of aware- 
ness each community has towards meeting its housing 
needs. From this point of view, the approval of the 
areawide housing plan is not an end in itself. [In- 
stead, it represents the completion of just one phase 
of the continuing planning process which highlights 
housing and residential development needs, and the ways 
to address them: The SNHPC, with the help of this 
plan, would ask each community to join together and 
continue the housing planning process. A set of an- 
nual objectives derived from program options are out- 


lined below. 


OBJECTIVE 1. Ensure the broad dissemination of regional 
housing goals and policies as contained in 
the housing plan. 


ACTIONS 1. Hold at least one meeting with the gen- 
eral public and Citizen Advisory Commit- 
tee of each member community to explain 
the contents of the housing plan. 


2. Meet with members of the N. H. Homebuilders 
Association, and banks to explain the poli- 
cies and implementation programs that are 


necessary to accomplish regional housing 
goals. 


3. Publish a series of articles in the region- 


al newspapers and Commission newsletter to 


highlight the goals, policies and recom- 
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OBJECTIVE 


ACTIONS 


OBJECTIVE 


ACTIONS 


OBJECTIVE 


ACTIONS 


4. 


mended implementation programs of the 


housing plan. 


. Gain adoption of the housing plan by three 


communities. 


_ Meet with the Boards of Selectmen to ex- 


plain the recommendations of the plan. 


. Meet with the Planning Boards to review 


plan recommendations and respective hous- 


ing needs of their communities. 


. Prepare adopting resolutions for vote of 


the Planning Boards. 


. Assist at a minimum, two communities with 


the development of local housing plans. 


. Provide technical assistance regarding the 


development of a current data base con- 
taining assessments of type, condition, 
cost and vacancies in existing housing 


stock. 


. Provide technical support with the identi- 


fication of future housing needs of the 
assisted communities. 


. Recommend local policies, strategies and 


programs as appropriate to meet identified 


deficiencies and projected needs. 


Provide housing choices for the elderly 


and moderate income families of at least 
three communities. 


. Meet with the Planning Boards and Boards 


of Selectmen of the selected communities 
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to explain the opportunities available a 
through the Housing Assistance Payments 


Program. | 


2. Provide appropriate warrant articles auth- q 
orizing the NHHC or Manchester Housing 
Authority to operate HUD Section 8 Housing 


Programs on behalf of selected communities. 


3. Have selected communities vote on appro- i 


priate warrant articles. 


4. Help the NHHC and participating communi- 
ties identify eligible elderly and other 
families who can benefit from the Sec- 


tion 8 program. 


5. Assist one community with the preparation 
and approval of appropriate zoning changes 
that would allow more variety in housing 


L 
[ 
L 
type and choice. i 
[ 
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6. Disseminate to citizens, local officials, 
homebuilders, and lending institutions 
information regarding the scope, funding 
and eligibility for participation in 
Farmers Home Administration, HUD Section 
235 and N. H. Housing Finance Agency home- 
ownership programs. 


OBJECTIVE 5. Gain the adoption of minimum housing stan- 


dards in at least one community. | 


ACTIONS 1. Provide selected community with examples 


of nationally-recognized building codes. 
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2. Assist community Planning Board with 
the selection of an appropriate building 
code to meet town's needs. , 


3. Work with the Planning Board at local 


hearing(s) on selected code. 


4. Prepare warrant article for Town Meeting 


action on code adoption. 


5. Prepare a model housing code for consider- 
ation of a municipality for adoption in 
FY 1980. 


6. Assist Planning Board with the use of ap- 
propriate land development controls that 
will prevent housing construction in cri- 
tical areas and adjacent to incompatible 


land use activities. 


FISCAL YEAR 1980 OBJECTIVE 


oh 


. Continue the promulgation of regional hous- 
ing issues, goals and policies as contained 
in the housing plan. 


ACTIONS 1. Hold follow up meetings with various in- 
terest groups contacted during FY 1979. 


2. Through the printed media, publish a series 
of articles which address the issues, goals, 


policies and programs in the housing plan. 


OBJECTIVE 2. Solicit the adoption of the housing plan 
by four communities not covered during 
FY 1979. 


ACTIONS 1. Meet with the Planning Board members to re- 
view the recommendations of the housing 


plan as they affect these communities. 


2. Meet with the Board of Selectmen to explain 
the major recommendations of this plan, 
identify the major deficiencies in the pre- 


sent delivery of housing and the correc- 
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OBJECTIVE 


ACTIONS 


OBJECTIVE 


ACTIONS 


1. 


tive measures that are necessary for the 


future. 


. Assist at least three communities (not 


covered during FY 1979) in developing 
local housing plans. 


Work with the above three communities in 
creating current data base which identi- 
fies the type and condition of housing, 
cost and number of vacant units. 


. Provide technical support in identifying 


the future housing need. 


. Work with these communities in developing 


appropriate strategies to address the 


needs. 


Expand housing choices for elderly and mod- 


erate income families in four communities 
(not covered in FY 1979). 


Meet with the Planning Boards and the Sel- 
ectmen of the above communities to explain 
the Federally funded Housing Assistance 
Payments Program. 


Work with the NHHC and the Selectmen to- 
wards placing articles on town meeting 
warrants authorizing the New Hampshire 
Housing Commission to operate the Section 


8 Housing Program. 


- Meet with member planning boards to explain 


the cluster zoning concept. 
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OBJECTIVE 


ACTIONS 


. Prepare a model cluster zoning ordinance 


designed to promote high density residen- 


tial development. 


. Provide information to developers and in- 


dividuals on scope, funding and income 

eligibility for participating in Farmers 
Home Administration, Section 235 and New 
Hampshire Housing Finance Agency's home- 


ownership programs. 


. To promote the maintenance of minimum stan- 


dards for housing. 


. Encourage at least two communities to adopt 


a nationally recognized building code. 


. Meet with the Selectmen of the community 


(chosen in FY 1979) to adopt the model 
housing code prepared in FY 1979. 


. Work with the Planning Board in the deline- 


ation of an area which is ripe for housing 
conservation through newly adopted code 


enforcement and rehabilitation programs. 
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PROGRAM EVALUA- 
TION AND REVIEW 


MONITORING AND 
EVALUATION 


SECTION V 


As part of measuring the effectiveness of the Housing 
Plan, the Southern New Hampshire Planning Commission 
will monitor and evaluate the progress made in the 
implementation of this plan. Progress made on each 
activity listed under the annual objectives is indica- 
tive of the agency's accomplishments. While this is gen- 
erally true, activities associated with certain pro- 
grams may not even be initiated, in spite of every ef- 
fort of the Southern New Hampshire Planning Commission 
staff. Performance evaluation of such activities will 


indicate the reasons for their not starting. 


This Housing Plan is prepared based on certain assump- 
tions of housing needs that future households might 
experience. With the noticeable changes observed in 
population characteristics and the housing market, the 
Commission would attempt to re-assess its strategy 

and would make appropriate changes in the Plan. Until 
such time as the needs are re-assessed, the Southern 
New Hampshire Planning Commission would review all 


housing development proposals against this Plan. 


Necessary activities to accomplish the annual objectives 
are described in the previous section. All of the 
activities will be monitored and will be compared 
against the recommendations of this Plan. At the com- 
pletion of monitoring each activity, the status of 


performance would be determined. This determination 


will be necessary for the Commission to make adjust- 
ments in its own policies and programs, which may be 


more effective in accomplishing the objectives of the 
housing plan. 


The responsibility of monitoring and subsequent evalu- 


ation of activities is shared by the staff and the 


Board of Commissioners. During monitoring, the staff 
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will record the number of meetings held with Citizen 


Advisory Committees from various municipalities and with 
other groups such as the Builders’ Association, banks, E 
planning boards and selectmen. The effectiveness of 

such meetings will be measured by the help of a short ~ 
guestionnaire which will be distributed at the end of j 
each meeting. The staff will also monitor the prepara~- 
tion of the data base and local housing plans, the number| 
of towns that have voted to invite the NHHC to operate 

the Section 8 program and the towns that have decided to a 
revise zoning ordinances to accommodate high density 
residential development, to name a few. In order to 
measure the housing types and sizes in each municipality, 
data on new housing starts will be collected by type, 

cost and size. This information will be compared against” 
the allocation of various housing units and types made 


for each municipality during the plan period. 


Data gathered, analyzed and interpreted by the staff 
will be presented in the form of an annual report. 

This will be presented to the Executive Committee of the 
Commission. On a recommendation from this Committee, 
the Commission (full Board) will then take appropriate 
corrective actions for the succeeding year. 


on this plan. Changes in population and household 

size may justify the revision of the 1985 housing needs 
estimates. Data on household income and household 

size may also cause rethinking on the type of houses 
which may be more appropriate during the remainder of 
the plan period. Data obtained from the performance 
evaluation of activities, supplemented with the 1980 
Census data, will be used to revise the plan. 


REVIEW OF HOUSING In normal circumstances the review will not go beyond 


c 
r 
FUTURE UPDATES The 1980 U. S. Census figures will have a great impact | 
7 
L 
PROPOSALS | 


the broad regional considerations. Should the proposal 
appear to be in conflict with adopted regional plans, 


policies and/or guidelines, the Commission reserves the | 


right to review in as much detail as needed to resolve 


the inconsistency. 


The Commission shall consider the following factors in 


its evaluation of housing proposals: 


1. Does the town or the city have an adopted compre- 
hensive plan that has been reviewed by the Commis- 
sion? Is the project consistent with the plans of 
affected public agencies and other units of govern- 
ment? 


An effort will be made to make sure that the pro- 
ject is consistent with the town/city comprehensive 
plan (and/or functional plans) and the State plan 
under whose jurisdiction this particular project 
falls. 


2. Is the project consistent with the established de- 
velopment pattern as outlined in the regional land 
use plan? 


Projects must be consistent with development frame- 
work policies and be located either within urban, 
suburban, or community centers. 


Projects should promote economy of public invest- 
ment, must be located in well serviced areas or 
areas planned for development. Development pro- 
posed in 'leap frog' fashion in underdeveloped 
areas would be discouraged. In cases where a de- 
veloper is seeking public funds towards the con- 
struction of assisted housing, the Commission shall 
recommend that the request be denied. 


3. Is the project provided with necessary water and 
sewer facilities? 


The method by which water Supply and sewer facili- 
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ties are being provided or are planned for the 
future is of particular importance. All types of 
high density developments such as high rise apart- 
ments, should be located in the areas which have 
public water supply and/or sewerage. An exception 
will be made in those circumstances where a com- 
munity has adopted water supply and sewerage plans 


and is in the process of implementing them. 


Projects located in areas with on-lot utilities 
will be given an unfavorable review. However, 


the communities without public water and sewer 


facilities and with a demonstrated need of assisted 


housing may be encouraged to provide high density 


developments such as town houses, duplexes, etc. 


Does the project have an adverse environmental im- 
pact? 


The project should be integrated with the natural 
environment and provide for maximum retention of 
Site features. Site development should not take 
place where there are major natural limitations 
which can cause potential environmental problems. 
This includes not permitting building construc- 
tion in any areas of steep Slope, unsuitable soil, 
or in floodplains. The Surrounding land uses such 
as industrial, commercial, railroads, highways, 

or other potentially detrimental uses that could 
adversely affect the project should be taken into 
consideration. Where these uses occur and can be 
modified, an assurance of proper buffering or con- 
struction treatment must be obtained from the de- 
veloper. When the development occurs near lakes 
Or ponds with closed drainage basins, adequate pro- 
tection of houses and other structures should be 
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made with respect to the ultimate water table. In the 


design of a project, consideration should be given 
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to the preservation of existing vegetation, the 
maintenance of natural drainage areas and the 
control of erosion and sedimentation during con- 


struction. 


5. Will the project address the unmet housing need of 


people within the locality or the region? 


Each project will be examined for its responsive- 
ness to the regional housing need to avoid dupli- 
cation or over-building of any single type, size 

or cost of housing. One of the main concerns 

which the Commission has is to see whether or not 
the proposed project will contribute to meeting the 
regional and local needs of low and moderate income 
residents. The Commission has estimated the number 
of residents who are and will be eligible to re- 
ceive housing assistance in different parts of the 
region. If the project under consideration attempts 
to address some of those needs, the Commission 
would give a favorable review to the project. The 
Commission advocates the use of a housing alloca- 
tion factor (for low and moderate income housing) 
as a tool in the distribution of housing subsidy 
monies in various communities. Should a community 
decide to build or provide an additional number 
(from existing housing stock )of low and moderate 
income housing than required, it would be con- 


sidered as an "extra effort" by that community. 


The housing allocation plan does not show a number 
for upper income housing. 


6. Is the project well located with respect to commun- 


ity services, public facilities, and employment 
opportunities in the region? 


For low and moderate income housing the following 
facilities should be in close proximity: 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
#) 


a) 


b) 


Schools 
Shopping 
Active and Passive Recreational Areas 


Transit 


| nS 


Highways 
Other Services 
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Schools 


Proposed developments shall be reviewed to see 


if they are located within an acceptable dis- 
tance of public schools and are adequately ac- 


cessible. 


Some consideration should be given to see if 
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the schools have the capacity to support the 
increased enrollment resulting from proposed 
development. In its review, the Commission will —_ 
give consideration to plans for expanded class- 
room facilities in the existing schools and pro- 


posed new schools. 


In areas where students walk to school the dis- 


tance should not exceed more than 3/4 of a mile 
for elementary schools and 1 1/2 miles for second- 
ary schools. Where busing is necessary, travel | 
times should not exceed 30 minutes in each 


direction. | 


Shopping 


[ 
Housing should be reasonably accessible to shop- | 
ping facilities. Basic daily convenience shop- 
ping facilities such as grocery store, drug | 
store, laundry, etc. should be located within 7 
1/2 mile of housing. [In rural areas where this 
is not possible, these facilities should be lo- } 
cated within a mile or two. 
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Active and Passive Recreational Areas 
Oe NT 


Parks, playgrounds, and other open spaces im- 
prove the quality of life for all people of 

all ages, satisfying aesthetic needs as well as 
needs for exercise and recreation. As resi- 
dential densities increase in many parts of the 
subregion, ownership of private open space (or 
yards) is diminishing. This, in turn, estab- 
lishes the increasing need for public open 
space for large numbers of people who would 
otherwise be denied the opportunity. The 
recreational needs of children and the elderly 
are extremely high, so open space should be 
available within or adjacent to elderly and 


family housing developments. 


It is desirable that housing be located within 

1/2 mile of a neighborhood park or playground. 

In areas of low density a distance of about one 
mile is acceptable. 


High density and multi-family residential de- 
velopment should have adequate open space with- 
in or adjacent to the development. 


Transit 


Transit is a necessity for access to employment, 
shopping, health care, and recreation for low 
and moderate income people, the elderly and 


handicapped and those who do not have access to 
automobiles. 


Because of the limited geographical areas ser- 
ved by transit in the subregion, it is unreason- 
able to expect that all future housing develop- 
ments will be built within a convenient dis- 


tance from a bus route. It will be ideal if 
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e) 


f) 


the housing development intended for the tran- 


sit dependent group is located adjacent to an 


existing or potential transit route. In the 
outlying communities where the extension of 

bus routes has the least possibility, develop- 
ments within walking distance of the major faci- 


lities in the town should be encouraged. 


Housing that serves transit-dependent persons 
should be located within 1/4 of a mile of a | 


public transit route. 


Housing for the elderly and handicapped should 
be located within two blocks of public transit 


routes. 


Highways 


Housing developments should be encouraged off | 
existing roads which will remain capable of 
handling additional traffic resulting from the | 
development. i 
Access points from the development should be L 
carefully planned so that the number of acci- 
dents and the problems of congestion are mini- 
mized. Residential lots should be plotted so 
that the lots front on local streets rather 


than roadways which are functionally classified 
in a higher category. 


In addition to the above specified facilities, 
the Commission shall review the housing develop- 
ment proposals to judge their location in re- 
lation to other services, such as: police sta- 
tion; fire station; hospital; health clinics; 


etc. which are so important for residential 
development. 
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Does the project exhibit good design? 


a) The size and density of the Project: to see if 
the arrangement of buildings and roads is aes- 
thetically pleasing. Each design will be re- 
viewed to ensure privacy, functional efficiency, 


parking and the amount of open space provided. 


b) Natural limitations: the natural features of 
the site (slope, tree cover, soils, etc.) will 
be taken into consideration in the choice of 
housing types, density and the location of 
structures. 


c) Construction and internal layout: the units 
shall be reviewed in terms of adequacy for the 
needs of potential residents. The projects 
which are intended for elderly and handicapped 
should be expected to offer additional features 
appropriate for them. Specifically, social ac- 
tivities rooms and safety features in bathrooms 
and hallways are a few which should be included 
in the elderly housing. For family residences, 
the mix of units by size will be advocated to 
avoid overcrowding in schools. 


Does the project make use of innovative housing such 
as planned residential development (PRD's) or clus- 
tering? 


Projects with innovative ideas, which offer a cost 
reduction such as in building materials or layouts, 
will be encouraged. Well designed PRD's will be 
given preference over typical subdivisions contain- 
ing the same number of units. PRD's can reduce uti- 
lity and road costs by clustering of housing units. 


Additonally the,PRD's may have wider ranges of 
housing types. 
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Does the project conform with local governmental 


regulations? 


a) Does it meet local zoning and subdivision re- 


quirements? 


b) Does the project meet minimum building and 
housing code standards (if applicable) of the 
town or city? 


c) Does the project conform to other local ordi- 
nances which may have a bearing upon housing and 


land development? 


SECTION VI 


COORDINATION PRO- Pian implementation will require the cooperation of a 

CEDURE AND MECH- wide-range of public and private groups, agencies 

ANISM and individuals. The magnitude and diversity of 
housing problems are such that they cannot possibly 
be solved by one single agency. This calls for coor- 
dination and cooperation among all agencies - public 
and private alike who play a unique role in the de- 
velopment of housing. The Commission intends to 
work with various interest groups recognized in this 
section towards meeting the objectives of the hous- 


ing plan. 


Listed below are some of the actions and procedures 
that are shown against individual parties. If the 
procedures are followed by all, the coordination 


necessary for implementation of the plan can be 


achieved. 
SOUTHERN NEW The statutory or legal basis for the SNHPC rests in 
HAMPSHIRE PLANNING as Be | 
COMMISSION a ate Act authorizing the creation of Regional Plan- 


ning Commissions (vide RSA Chapter 36:45-53). The 
Commission is charged with the responsibility of pre- 
paring a master plan for the development of the re- 
gion. The statute requires that the above plan, 
among Other things, contain programs for housing and 
land use development. 


The statutory responsibility of the Commission does 
not match with the power granted by the law. It has 
no regulatory power that it can exercise. Therefore, 
a great deal of emphasis is placed upon persuading 
and advising the local municipalities and other 
groups who are capable of implementing this plan. 


Within its statutory and budgetary constraints the 
Commission will exercise the following to implement 
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the plan: 


xi 


Encourage everyone to gather information on hous- 


ing issues, goals and objectives and other re- 


commendations of the housing plan. 


Acting in the capacity of MPO (designated by the 
Governor) the SNHPC is responsible for preparing 
and approving (jointly) the Unified Work Program 
and Transportation Improvement Program for the 
Metropolitan Manchester Planning Area. The 
Commission will ensure that the TIP and the 
Unified Work Program are consistent with adopted 
goals and policies of the Housing Plan. 


In its advisory function to the local planning 
boards, the SNHPC staff will comment negatively 
where it feels that the towns' regulations or 
plans are too restrictive to offer a variety of 


housing choices. 


Through its function as the A-95 Clearinghouse 
for the Southern New Hampshire Subregion, the 
SNHPC will carefully evaluate all housing appli- 
cations (including HAPs) to determine how well 
they address the needs as outlined in the plan. 
In the review of other applications where fed- 
eral grants are involved, the SNHPC will use the 
community's performance as a factor in deciding 
whether or not these applications should be en- 


dorsed. 


In the A-95 reviews of projects, the Commission 
will use the criteria and procedure as discussed 


in Section V. 


Housing implementation programs as outlined in 
Section IV will be strictly followed. Various 


actions that are necessary to accomplish the annual 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


objectives, are part of the implementation program. 


7. The SNHPC will continue to do housing research 
and make findings available to the public, funds 
permitting. However, the Commission will moni- 
tor and evaluate the housing implementation pro- 


grams so essential to measure its effectiveness. 


The towns and the City of Manchester have the ulti- 
mate responsibility to provide a specific number and 
type of housing units in their respective jurisdic- 
tions. If the communities do not approve the construc- 
tion of moderately priced homes or low and moderate 
income housing, they never get built. Without a full 
commitment from the local officials, the housing allo- 


cation plan (for low and moderate income) will remain 
unimplemented. 


The following are some of the ways in which individual 


communities may work towards implementation of this 
plan: 


1. Each community should adopt the goals, objectives 


and number of dwelling units that are projected 
in this plan. 


2. Each municipality should develop its own housing 
goals, objectives, and policies and review them 
for consistency with the regional goals, policies, 
etc. 


3. Communities should review their zoning, subdivi- 
sion regulations and other ordinances to see if 
they are consistent with the regional objectives. 
If the local ordinances are deficient and are un- 
suitable for use in the present context, the 
towns should revise their ordinances and regula- 


tions in accord with the models to be developed 
by the Commission. 
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BUILDERS AND 
DEVELOPERS 


4. The communities should encourage the use of inno- 
vative land development and housing prototypes as 
a means of providing more housing for all income 


groups. 


5. Each town should develop community facilities and 
services that are necessary to support future 
housing needs. A capital improvement strategy 
should be established by each municipality to 
minimize the overburdening of existing facilities 


and construction of new facilities. 


Builders have traditionally had the greatest role in 
determining the type of housing to be built, the qual- 
ity of construction used and the location of housing. 
Builders and developers often respond to the market 
demand by constructing new buildings at a higher price. 
A builder does not consider it necessary to investi- 
gate if demands of all groups are being met. Since 
the municipalities do not provide any economic in- 
centive for constructing or rehabilitating housing 
units suitable for low and moderate income families, 
the builders tend to overlook this segment. [In fact, 
economic disincentives such as time lags, restrictive 
zoning, etc. have been prevalent. The net result has 
been the construction of relatively high priced units 
at the expense of the moderately priced one. A rever- 
sal of this trend could come about with the avail- 
ability of federal monies through various programs. 
The construction of moderately priced units and re- 
habilitation of old buildings for the use of elderly 


families might become more attractive to builders. 


The builders and developers can actively participate 


in the housing plan through the following ways: 


1. In the spirit of cooperation the builders and de- 
velopers should use the recommendations of this 


plan. The recommendations are based upon total 
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future housing needs - a portion of which indi- 
cates the need of low and moderate income fami- 
lies who are eligible for assisted housing. The 
builders should not only cater to the needs of 
market housing but should also be responsive to 


the need of moderate income families and the 
elderly. The builders should explore the possi- 


bility of meeting some of the housing demand by 
rehabilitating old buildings. 


2. Builders should work closely with the local plan- 
ning boards in the early stages of design. They 
should plan their developments in locations which 
have adequate services and facilities, and have 
easy access to transportation, commercial, recrea- 
tion, schools and other social services. If 
necessary, they should contact the Commission to 
receive additional information on housing that 


is not available at the local planning board. 


3. If possible, builders and developers should uti- 
lize new development techniques (such as planned 
unit developments, cluster subdivisions, and 
condominium developments) if they result in lower 
housing cost. 


4. In large scale developments builders and develop- 
ers should try to obtain a better mix of units 
by type and cost. 


5. In constructing and marketing, the builders and 
developers should follow non-discriminatory 
practices. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS Since financial institutions have control over the 
availability of capital, they influence greatly the 
type of development that goes into an area. Like 
any other role player, financial institutions have to 


understand and support the housing plan. Alterna- 
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CITIZEN INVOLVEMENT 


tively, some portions of the plan may not get im- 
plemented. The following are some of the ways by 
which financial institutions can coordinate their ef- 


forts to further the cause of housing implementation: 


1. Financial institutions should support those hous- 


ing developments which are consistent with this 
plan. 


2. They should not support large developments in 
areas outside the future developmental limits. 


3. To the extent possible, financial institutions 
Should support the techniques which reduce the 
cost of design and land development. 


4. They should continue Supporting the efforts of the 


New Hampshire Housing Finance Agency. 


9. Financial institutions should work to support the 
Section 235 (homeownership) program which makes 
it easier for moderate income families to own 
homes. 


6. Financial institutions should participate in the 


rehabilitation of old neighborhoods sponsored by 
local bodies. 


Citizen groups hold a great deal of influence over 
matters of local importance. They can play an in- 
fluencing role in the developmental character of 
their communities. This is particularly true for most 
of the communities in the Subregion. With the excep- 
tion of Manchester, all other communities have the 
town meeting form of government. This means practi- 
cally everything has to be brought before the voters 
at the Annual Meeting for approval. It will be ex- 
tremely difficult to implement the plan recommenda- 
tions if they are not understood and appreciated by 
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STATE OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


citizen groups. 


Citizen groups can assist with implementation in the 


following ways: 


i. 


Initially the Citizen Advisory Committees can fami- 
liarize themselves with the needs, goals and re- 


commendations of this plan. 


The CACs can help disseminate details of the pro- 
gram throughout the community. Hopefully, this 
will create a broader base of support for various 


housing programs and recommendations. 


Citizen groups should work closely with various 
branches of the local government to help imple- 
ment the plan, specially in the construction of 
moderately priced homes and other units suitable 
for the elderly. 


Citizen groups should urge the local governments 
to make changes in ordinances which restrict the 
growth of low and moderate income developments 


and discourage uniform land development. 


Citizen groups should support the preservation of 
Old buildings and neighborhoods through their re- 
habilitation. 


Citizen groups should be vigilant in their com- 
munities to ensure non-discriminatory practices. 
If the discrimination becomes obvious, they 


should report it to the appropriate authorities. 


Next to the federal government, the state is the most 
logical public body which can lend its support in 
providing low and moderate income housing. During 
the past few years, the State of New Hampshire has 


taken an active role in this regard. Two statewide 
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FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


agencies, the New Hampshire Housing Commission and 
the New Hampshire Housing Finance Agency have been 
created. While the NHHC has been concerned with the 
development of local programs utilizing the federal 
Section 8 Housing Assistance Payments Programs, the 
NHHFA is concerned with encouraging the investment 
of private capital through the use of public financ- 
ing. 


Actions of the State government will help implement 


the housing plan as follows: 


1. Activities of the NHHFA should be considerably ex- 


panded. Construction and mortgage loans should be 


made available for multi-family developments de- 


Signed for the moderate income and the elderly. 


2. The activities of the NHHFA and the NHHC should be 
coordinated. At the regional level such coordina- 


tion will help implement recommendations of the 


plan. For example, the NHHFA could provide con- 


struction and mortgage loans to a private developer 


who may be willing to build elderly housing. When 


the units are built, the NHHC may rent those 


units via the Section 8 Program. 


3. The OCP and the NHHC should support the recommenda- 


tions of this plan. In recognition of the above 
support, the OCP, NHHC and the SNHPC should ex- 
ecute memorandums of understanding between them. 


Housing for the low and moderate income families can- 


not be adequately provided without massive public sub- 


Sidies. Availability of federal funds is, therefore, 


critical in responding to the needs of low and moder- 


ate income families as outlined in this plan. In 
order for the plan to succeed, the availability of 
federal subsidy monies and their proper distribution 
are equally important. While the size of the "purse" 
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of subsidy funds is contingent upon acts of Congress 
and future national legislation, the distribution of 
it is in the hands of the HUD regional office. This 
is where the coordination is most important for im- 
plementation of this plan. The findings and recom- 
mendations of this plan should be a primary input in 
the HUD review process. The Housing Assistance Pay- 
ments Program funds should be made available to muni- 
cipalities and other sponsors consistent with the 
needs and allocations shown in this plan. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL 
ASSESSMENT 


SUMMARY 


See EERE 


The Housing Plan for the Southern New Hampshire Sub- 
region is designed to address the housing needs emerg- 
ing from the new growth and the existing households of 
thirteen communities. Prepared for the year 1985, the 
plan is based upon the projected population growth of 
individual communities. The plan recognizes the fact 
that the needs of all households cannot be addressed 
by building new houses alone. Rehabilitation and/or 
conservation of old buildings should also be continued 
as part of preserving existing housing stock. This 
latter strategy is necessary to meet the housing needs 
of low and moderate income families, since all families 
who are in need of adequate housing cannot be housed 
in new buildings alone. 


Specifically the plan proposes: 


- that between 1977-1985, there will be a need for 
10,229 new housing units in the subregion. 


- 8,327 of these units are needed due to population 
growth and 1,902 to replace substandard units and 


Maintain adequate vacancy rates. 


- 2,369 units of assisted housing are needed -- 1,051 
representing new construction and 1,318 by rehabi- 
litating existing units. 


- 3,177 units of market apartments and condominiums 


and 6,001 units of single family dwellings are 
needed. 


One basic premise of this housing plan is to provide 
every household with a suitable unit... With the adop- 
tion of certain housing policies, the Commission has 


designed programs which are aimed at accomplishing this 
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very goal. The plan proposes that future development 
should be located in close proximity to existing and 


future services and utilities and further recognizes 

the need to maintain the standard of existing housing 
stock through the code enforcement and rehabilitation 7 
of old buildings. 


“ida anata If the policies, programs and activities were carried 
out in accordance with this plan, they should benefit 
the quality of life and maintenance of resources in 


the subregion. Examples of beneficial effects are: 


. the dissemination of information regarding hous- 
ing issues and environmental concerns should in- 
crease the public's awareness of the interrelation- 
ship between development, preservation, and their 


associated cost. _ 


. it will serve as a guide for most of the munici- | 
palities which lack resources to analyze their a | 


housing needs. l 


. the voluntary and the required referral (for A-95 | 
reviews) of housing proposals will stop haphazard 


development. | 
. the acceptance of innovative design techniques, {" 
moderate to high density developments and build- 
ing codes will lead to energy efficiency. The - 
same is true for rehabilitation of old buildings 
where improved energy efficiency will be achieved | 
through better insulation. | 
- a coordination between this plan and other func- | 
tional plans can optimize future investments in 
major capital improvements. 
UNAVOIDABLE There are certain adverse envi 
ADVERSE IMPACTS vironmental impacts of the | 
proposed plan. These are unavoidable impacts and may 
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ALTERNATIVES AND 
THEIR ANALYSES 


have relevance in the short run. In the long run, the 
benefits derived from the plan will outweigh the loss 


sustained. 


Examples of adverse impacts are: 


. the natural environment will be disturbed by the 
building of new homes. Construction activities 
will result in the removal of ground cover, dis- 
placement of top soil and destruction of wildlife 
habitat. Housing construction will also create 


temporary noise, dust and other inconveniences. 


- increasing residential densities may create social 
problems. 


- even though new homes are energy efficient they 
will require some energy for heating. This may 
further aggrevate the energy situation. 


The major alternative to the proposed plan would be to 
have no plan. Such an option may lead to uncoordinated 
growth. The lack of clearly defined policies and strat- 
egies on housing will lead future housing developments 
to be haphazard, wasteful, uneconomical and discrimina- 
tory. Housing may be built in those areas which are 
inappropriate for development; wetlands, floodplains 
and steep slopes serve as examples. The amount of land 
consumed under this alternative is greater than under 
the proposed plan. Much of the land will be consumed 
irretrievably for longer streets and larger yards. De- 
velopmental densities will likely be such that the per 
unit cost of basic services will be disproportionately 
high. The haphazard development may increase travel 


costs for users - resulting in increased fuel consump- 
tion. 


Another alternative to the plan may be a greater concen- 


tration of development in existing developed areas. 
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LOCAL SHORT-TERM 
USES VS LONG-TERM 
PRODUCTIVITY 


IRREVERSIBLE AND 
IRRETRIEVABLE 

COMMITMENTS OF 
RESOURCES | 


This may have several points in favor and against. 


Points in favor are: per unit cost of providing basic 
service will be less and higher development densities FF 
may be appropriate from the standpoint of resource con- 
sumption. Points against are: greater densities i 
throughout the subregion would appear to have little 
acceptance and marketability, and the available vacant lr 
commodate the range of densities and the types of hous- 
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land in developed areas will not be sufficient to ac- | 
ing that are seen so valuable in this subregion. 


The plan has been formulated to address the current and a 
future needs of the subregion. Having analyzed the a 
growth, capabilities and preferences of households, the 
plan recommends. the number of housing units (with types ~ 
and size) that each municipality should expect during a 
the plan period. F 


The plan foresees a compatible relationship between the ! 
local short-term uses and the long-term productivity. < | 
Specific demands which this plan will place upon man 
and environment may create a few environmental problems. a 
Most of these problems are inevitable and only last for iy 
a short-term. The implementation of this plan will en- ~ 
hance the long-term productivity of the subregion's re- l : 
sources as the coordinated and controlled growth will : 
reduce the detrimental impact of new growth. 


There are two major irreversible and irretrievable com- y 
mitments of resources which are involved in the plan. | 
They are funds and land. The plan implementation re- , 
quires a substantial expenditure of public and private | 
monies. They are, therefore, an integral part of plan 
effectuation. Second, the land actually used for build- a 
ing new houses can never be reverted to its natural 


condition. Such is the irony of progress! 


In addition to these two resources, energy, building ma- 


terials and manpower are other resources which will be 


irretrievably committed if the plan is implemented. 


APPLICABLE _ENVIRON— Environmental controls exist at all levels of govern- 
MENTAL CONTROLS | 3 
ment. The following are some of the applicable envir- 


onmental controls in implementing the plan. 


Federal 


1. The National Environmental Policy Act of 1969. 

2. Executive Order 11514, Protection and Enhancement 
of Environmental Quality. 

3. Flood Disaster Protection Act of 1973. 

4. Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 1S 73. 

5. Clean Air Act of 1967 as amended. 

6. Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act. 

7. The Endangered Species Act of 1973. 

8 Noise Abatement and Control: HUD Circular 1390.2. 


State 


1. Air Pollution Control RSA 125:78-89. 
2. Water Pollution Control RSA Chapter 149. 


Local 


1. Zoning Ordinances and Subdivision Regulations. 

2. Local Health Ordinances on Sanitation and on Site 
Water and Sewerage Facilities. 

3. Manchester Highway Department Sewer Use Ordinance. 
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~ HISTORIC PRESER- 
VATION ASSESSMENT 


SUMMARY OF THE 
HOUSING PLAN 


IMPACTS OF THE PLAN 


The assessment describes the impact of the housing 
plans, policies and programs upon properties listed in 
or eligible for inclusion in the National Register of 


Historic Places. 


The assessment contains a summary of the plan, the im- 
pacts of the plan if carried out, any adverse impacts 
which cannot be avoided if the plan is carried out, 
alternatives to the proposed plan, the impact of the 
plan on the long-term maintenance and enhancement of 
National Register properties, and a statement setting 
forth applicable Federal, State and local controls for 


conserving and enhancing historical properties. 


The Housing Plan of the Southern New Hampshire Sub- 
region is primarily designed to formulate a set of 
policies which the Commission will follow. These pol- 
icies were developed to achieve one single goal that 
every household in the subregion should have a suitable 
house in a healthy living environment. Developed for 
the year 1985, this plan indicates the nature of cur- 
rent and future housing needs expected to be felt by 
individual communities in the subregion. A set of 
programs and policies appropriate to address the needs 
of all groups were outlined in the plan. While a great 
deal of emphasis was placed upon the new construction, 
the rehabilitation of old buildings through private 

and public efforts was recognized as an integral part 
of the future delivery of housing. 


The plan has a positive impact upon historical proper- 
ties. The Southern New Hampshire Planning Commission 


has compiled a list of historic places that have been 
admitted to the National Register. The policies of 
this plan call for identification and protection of 
homes and sites with historical significance. But 
there are occasions when some exceptions may have to 
be made. In the case of rehabilitation, any improve- 


ments, especially the exterior, should be compatible wi 
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ADVERSE IMPACTS 


ALTERNATIVES TO THE 
PROPOSED PLAN 


IMPACT OF THE PLAN 
Se re MAINTENANCE 


APPLICABLE FEDERAL, 
STATE AND LOCAL 
CONTROLS 


the existing structural features. In the case of new 


mr 


construction, there could be a situation where a new 


site is created by clearing of old buildings. Such 


_— 


buildings will be respected. However, the N. H. Office — 


of Historic Preservation will be contacted prior to 


endorsing the project. 


There are no adverse impacts upon historically signi- 
ficant properties which cannot be avoided should the 
policies and procedures be carried out as recommended. 


The absence of a regional policy to support the pre- 


et a a 


servation of historic properties would reduce the al- 

ternatives that would be available to the individuals 

and groups interested in the maintenance of such sites, 

and worse, could possibly lead to the destruction of | 

properties that have some potential for nomination to 

the National Register. | 
| 
| 
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The plan and its supporting policies will have a posi- 
tive impact upon the long-term maintenance and enhance- [ 
ment of National Register properties. The specific 
policy to "protect areas of officially recognized his- l 
torical significance" will promote the protection of = 
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these sites from inappropriate development. 


The following Federal, State and local opportunities 
are made available for the conservation and enhance- 
ment of historical properties. These programs are de- 
signed specifically to help deal with the preservation 
and maintenance of historic structures. Additional e 
programs, which are not listed, can be utilized for 
maintenance and preservation of structures, historic 

and otherwise. 


. Federal - The Archeological and Historic Preserva~ 
tion Act of 1974 | 


- National Historic Preservation Fund (Na- 
tional Trust) 


- Historic Preservation Loan Program (HUD) | 


. Federal - Amtrack Improvement Act of 1974 
Cont'd. 


- Railway Revitalization and Regulatory Re- 
form Act of 1976 

- Rail Transportation Improvement Act of 1976 

- Tax Reform Act of 1976 


- National Historic Preservation Act of 1966 


- State ~- Revised Statutes Annotated Chapter 31:89 
- New Hampshire Office of Historic Preser- 

vation 
- Local - Revised Statutes Annotated Chapter 31:89 


The Federal acts or programs provide funding for the 
preservation and maintenance of historic properties. 
The National Historic Preservation Act provides for the 
maintenance of the National Register of Historic 
Places, and technical assistance to individual groups 


interested in the preservation of such properties. 


State enabling legislation permits municipalities to 
establish historic districts and create historic dis- 
trict commissions. The Office of Historic Preservation 
administers the National Historic Preservation Act at 
the State level, is authorized to conduct comprehen- 
sive statewide historic site surveys and prepare a 
State preservation plan. The Office also distributes 
grants-in-aid to approved public and private recipients 
and renders technical assistance to individuals, groups 
and agencies. 


At the municipal level, RSA 31:89 empowers towns and 
cities, having created historic district commissions, 
to define historic districts and regulate the construc- 
tion, alteration, repair, moving, demolition or use of 
structures and sites within the district. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION The Southern New Hampshire Planning Commission's ob- 
ASSESSMENT jective regarding citizen participation, as stated in 
| the Overall Program Design for Fiscal Year 1978 is: 


"™> continue to promote increased awareness of Com- 
mission programs and services and insure effective 
citizen involvement where major plans, policies, 


priorities or objectives are concerned." 


One of the early steps in the housing and land use 
planning process involved the decision to solicit cit- 


izen input in every phase of planning. 
Specific accomplishments include: 


. Twelve Citizen Advisory Committees were organized 
with the support and assistance of the Boards of 
Selectmen. 


. Staff met with the Citizen Advisory Committees on 
thirty-two (32) occasions, administering question- 
naires, soliciting guidance relative to the develop- 
ment of housing goals, policies and objectives. In- 
puts regarding the future of housing type, size and 
location were obtained. 


. Staff consulted with Manchester's planners and had 
access to tapes, written summaries, and questionnaires 
resulting from a year-long series of public input 
forums conducted as part of the City's Community Im- 
provement Program. 


. Citizen involvement was achieved during the goals 
formulation and data gathering stages of the housing 
planning program. Citizens were provided opportuni- 


ties to react to Commission proposals at the earliest 
point in time. 
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Through the Commission's Speaker's Bureau, news id 
releases, and the Citizen Advisory Committees the 
Commission sought the support of the plan prepared 


with citizen inputs. 


The Commission's effort to educate the public on 
planning matters has been guite successful. The 
school and the library programs have been particular- |. 
ly effective. 


A brochure explaining the means of actively involving 
buted. 

Telephone and personal contact was made with seven- 
teen (17) special interest groups who were informed 


of housing and land use programs, and their rele- 


citizens in the planning process was widely distri- [ 
vance to the citizen participation process. These 


special interest groups lent their active support in 
the plan preparation. 


Meeting reports, mailing lists, attendance records, 


meeting schedules, etc. documenting specific acti- 


meeting announcements, questionnaires, news releases, | 
vities undertaken to support the citizen participa- { 


tion mechanism are on file in the Commission offices. 
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APPENDIX | 


SURVEY OF RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES 
FOR SALE 
IN THE SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE SUBREGION 


TABLE |I-1 


SURVEY OF RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, 
AUBURN, N.H. (3/4/77) 


SINGLE-FAMILY 


Median Average ’ Range 


Offering Price $46,900 o53,225 $32,900-$89,900 
Number of Bedrooms 3 3.5 2-5 

Lot Size (acres) have 11.60 .6-90 

Age of Building (years) 6.5 11 1-50 
Heating Costs $482 $625.29 $350-$1,300 
Taxes "$833,235 $858.29 | $473-$1457.27 


Median sales price of existing single-family homes sold 
in the U. S. (1976): $38,900* 


Median sales price of new single-family homes sold in 
the U. S. (1976): $44,200** 


* National Association of Realtors 
** Joint Center for Urban Studies of Harvard and MIT 


NOTE: This survey Of residential properties for sale was 
conducted by the staff of the Southern New Hampshire 
Planning Commission on March 4, 1977. 
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TABLE I-2 


SURVEY OF RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, 
BEDFORD, N.H. (3/4/77) 


SINGLE-FAMILY 


Median Average Range 
Offering Price $72,500 $77,180 $37,500-$210,000 
Number of Bedrooms 4 3°8 2-6 
Lot Size (acres) 1.50 ee oS ~34-6.2 
Age of Building (years) 4.5 16s7 1-200 
Heating Costs $720 $828.75 $285-$2,400 
Taxes $1,276.55 $1,389.80 $710-$3,300 


Median sales price of existing single-family homes sold 
in the U. S. (1976): §$38,900* 


Median sales price of new single-family homes sold in 
the U. S. (1976): $44,200** 


* National Association of Realtors 
*kJoint Center for Urban Studies of Harvard and MIT 


iin Wa ‘Wa Wks Wis te Wh Meh Mie ie Uh, eh eh tak 


NOTE: This survey Of residential properties for sale was 
conducted by the staff of the Southern New Hampshire 
Planning Commission on March 4, 1977. 
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TABLE I-3 


SURVEY OF RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, 
CANDIA,N.H. (3/4/77) 


SINGLE-FAMILY 


Median Average Range 


Offering Price $59,800 $63,786 $42,500-$99,900 
Number of Bedrooms ; 3 +26 3-5 

Lot Size (acres) 2 bes -6-4.2 

Age of Building (years) 27 64 2-177 
Heating Costs $543 $823 $350-$2,000 
Taxes ) $957 $982.33 $575.03-$1,388 


Median sales price of existing single-family homes sold 
in the U. S. (1976): $38,900* 


Median sales price of new single-family homes sold in 
the U. S. (1976): $44,200%** 


* National Association of Realtors 
** Joint Center for Urban Studies of Harvard and MIT 


NOTE: This survey of residential properties for sale was 
conducted by the staff of the Southern New Hampshire 
Planning Commission on March 4, 1977. 
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TABLE I-4 


SURVEY OF RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, 
CHESTER, N.H. (3/4/77) 


SINGLE=FAMILY 
Median Average Range 
Offering Price $37,900 $37,900 $37,900 
Number of Bedrooms 5 5 5 
Lot Size (acres) ~47 | .47 .47 
Age of Building (years) 45 45 45 
Heating Costs $450 $450 $450 
Taxes $600 $600 $600 


Median sales price of existing single-family homes sold 
in the U. S. (1976): $38,900* 


Median sales price of new single-family homes sold in 
the U. S. (1976): $44,200** 


* National Association of Realtors 
*k Joint Center for Urban Studies of Harvard and MIT 


NOTE: This survey of residential properties for sale was 
conducted by the staff of the Southern New Hampshire 
Planning Commission on March 4, 1977. 
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TABLE I-5 


SURVEY OF RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, 
DERRY, N.H. (3/4/77) 


SINGLE-FAMILY 


Median Average Range 
Offering Price $36,000 $36,000 $36,000 
Number of Bedrooms ‘ 3 3 3 
Lot Size (acres) 1 1 1 
Age of Building (years) 5 5 5 
Heating Costs $650 $650 $650 
Taxes : $995 $995 $995 


Median sales price of existing single-family homes sold 
in the U. S. (1976): $38,900* 


Median sales price of new single-family homes sold in 
the U. S. (1976): $44,200** 


* National Association of Realtors 
*kJoint Center for Urban Studies of Harvard and MIT 


NOTE: This survey of residential properties for sale was 
conducted by the staff of the Southern New Hampshire 
Planning Commission on March 4, 1977. 
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TABLE I-6 


SURVEY OF RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, 
GOFFSTOWN, N.H. (3/4/77) 


SINGLE-FAMILY 


Median Average Range 
offering Price $37,200 $41,500 $27,900-$84,000 
Number of Bedrooms 3 3,4 2-5 
Lot Size (acres) 42 | .70 ~18-2.5 
Age of Building (years) 12 23 2-100 
Heating Costs $682.50 $684.05 $396-$1,100 

$1,068.07 $807.92 $454-$1,667 


Taxes 


Median sales price of existing single-family homes sold 
in the U. S. (1976): $38,900* 


Median sales price of new single-family homes sold in 
the U. S. (1976): $44,200** 


* National Association of Realtors 
** Joint Center for Urban Studies of Harvard and MIT 


NOTE: This survey Of residential properties for sale was 
conducted by the staff of the Southern New Hampshire 
Planning Commission on March 4, 1977. 
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TABLE I-7 


SURVEY OF RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, 
HOOKSETT, N.H. (3/4/77) 


SINGLE-FAMILY 


Median 
Offering Price $41,950 
Number of Bedrooms : 3 
Lot Size (acres) 82 
Age of Building (years) 14 
Heating Costs $745 
Taxes - $967.55 


Ave rage 


$42,250 


2.8 


. 80 


13 


$803 


$937.63 


i, a a 


$31,900-$55,900 


$350-$1,200 


$511-$1,272 


Median sales price of existing single-family homes sold 


in the U. S. (1976): $38,900* 


Median sales price of new single-family homes sold in 


the U. S. (1976): $44,200** 


* National Association of Realtors 


*k Joint Center for Urban Studies of Harvard and MIT 


NOTE: This survey Of residential properties for sale was 
conducted by the staff of the Southern New Hampshire 


Planning Commission on March 4, 1977. 
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TABLE I-8 


SURVEY OF RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, 
LONDONDERRY, NH. (3/4/77) 


SINGLE-FAMILY 


Median Average Range 
Offering Price = 845,200 $49,033 $39,900-$63,000 
Number of Bedrooms 3 ee 2-4 
Lot Size (acres) 102 | 1.62 .93-4.5 
Age of Building (years) 4 9 3-25 
Heating Costs $750 $695 $350-$930 
Taxes $1,187.32 $1,228.75 $942.88-$1,508.13 


Median sales price of existing single-family homes sold 
in the U. S. (1976):  $38,900* 


Median sales price of new single-family homes sold in 
the U. S. (1976): $44,200** 


* National Association of Realtors 
*kjJoint Center for Urban Studies of Harvard and MIT 


NOTE: This survey of residential properties for sale was 


conducted by the staff of the Southern New Hampshire 
Planning Commission on March 4, 1977. 
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SURVEY OF RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, 
MANCHESTER N_.H. (3/4/77) 


Offering Price 

Number of Bedrooms 

Lot Size (acres) 

Age of Building (years) 
Heating Costs 


Taxes 


MULTI-FAMILY (58) 


Offering Price 
Per Unit 
(excluding 2F) 
(including 2F) 
(only 2F) 
Lot Size (acres) 


Age of Building (years) 


Median 


$36,750 


3 
sae 
20 


$500 


$37,900 


$13,225 
$14,719 
$17,950 

Di 


60 


Average 
$42,800 


3e3 
Fe 
26 
$566 


$1,209 


$40,574 


$10,954 
$i.3,5284 
$18,433 

09 


63 


Range 
$19,900-$130,000 


2-6 
.025-1.23 
1-37 
$268.00-$1,416.00 


$510.73-$2,972.00 


$20,900-$80,000 


$ 4,483-$10,000 

$ 4,483-$33,500 

$10,450-$33,500 
-06-.29 


3-85 


Median sales price of existing single-family homes sold 
in the U. S. (1976): $38,900*% 


Median sales price of new single-family homes sold in the 


U. S. (1976): $44,200** 


* National Association of Realtors 


** Joint Center for Urban Studies of Harvard and MIT 


NOTE: This survey of residential properties for sale was 
conducted by the staff of the City Planning Board 


on March 4, 1977. 
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HOMEOWNER COSTS 
MANCHESTER, N.H. (1977) 


Median Offering Price $36,750 
Down Payment (25%) S$ 9,188 
Amount of Mortgage $27,562 
Mortgage Payment (25 years, 8.5%) € 2,663 
Taxes (66% of Value, 54.80/1000) $4,329 


Homeowners Insurance (.005% of Value) S 
Utiljties (water, Sewer, Electricity, Gas)° S 
Heat S 500 
Maintenance & Repairs (1% of Value) * S 


Total Homeowner Costs §$ 5,425 
Income Necessary to Maintain Homeownership 
at 25% of Income $373". 700 


1. This figure was obtained from a survey of residential pro- 
perties for sale in Manchester conducted by the staff of 
the City Planning Board on March 4, 1977. 


2. These figures were obtained from the mortgage loan depart- 
ment of the Merchants Savings Bank. 


3. This figure is based on averages obtained from the Manchester 
Housing Authority and minimum sewer and water charges in 
Manchester. 


4. The results of the survey noted above indicate a median an- 
nual heating cost of $500.00. 


TABLE I-10 


SURVEY OF RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, 
NEW BOSTON, N.H. (3/4/77) 


SINGLE-FAMILY 


Median Average Range 


Offering Price $83,500 $83,500 $79,000-$88,000 
Number of Bedrooms | 4 4 3-5 

Lot Size (acres) 22.42 22.75 13-32.50 
Age of Building (years) $585 158.5 120-197 
Heating Costs $1,400 $1,400 $1,400 
Taxes $1,530 $1,530 $1,260-$1,800 


Median sales price of existing single-family homes sold 
in the U. S. (1976): $38,900* 


Median sales price of new single-family homes sold in 
the U.. S. (1976): $44,200** 


* National Association of Realtors 
** Joint Center for Urban Studies of Harvard and MIT 


NOTE: This survey of residential properties for sale was 
conducted by the staff of the Southern New Hampshire 
Planning Commission on March 4, 1977. 
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TABLE I-11 


SURVEY OF RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, 
RAYMOND, N.H. (3/4/77) 


SINGLE-FAMILY 


Median Average Range 
offering Price $36,900 $36,900 $36,900 
Number of Bedrooms 3 3 3 
Lot Size (acres) 34 34 | 34 
Age of Building (years) 2 2 2 
Heating Costs $900 $900 $900 
Taxes | $837 $837 $837 


Median sales price of existing single-family homes sold 
in the U. S. (1976): $38,900* 


Median sales price of new single-family homes sold in 
the U. S. (1976): $44,200** 


* National Association of Realtors 
kk Joint Center for Urban Studies of Harvard and MIT 
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NOTE: This survey Of residential properties for sale was 
conducted by the staff of the Southern New Hampshire 
Planning Commission on March 4, 1977. 
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TABLE I-12 


SURVEY OF RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, 
WEARE, N.H. (3/4/77) 


SINGLE-FAMILY 


Median Average Range 


Offering Price $39,950 $43,100 $27,500-$65,000 
Number of Bedrooms | 3.5 375 | 2-5 

Lot Size (acres) oe | 6.58 -16-15 

Age of Building (years) 63 St pe 11-101 
Heating Costs $700 $700 $700 
Taxes $581 $743.92 $410-$1,403.68 


Median sales price of existing Single-family homes sold 
in the U. S. (1976): $38,900* 


Median sales price of new single-family homes sold in 
the U. S. (1976): $44,200** 


* National Association of Realtors 
** Joint Center for Urban Studies of Harvard and MIT 


NOTE: This survey of residential properties for sale was 
conducted by the staff of the Southern New Hampshire 
Planning Commission on March 4, 1977. 
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APPENDIX Il 


ESTIMATES 
OF 
LOW-INCOME HOUSEHOLDS 


ESTIMATING Since the most part of this work is intended to evaluate E 

LOW - INCOME HAP's prepared by various communities, and to ascertain ia 

i let the number of households which are eligible to receive 
housing assistance, low income families were defined in 
accord with the latest guidelines of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. (See Table II-1) 


There is no published information available on low in- 
come families who live in various communities. Using 
1970 census data, a rough estimate of low income fami- 
lies was developed. An assumption was made that fami- 
lies which are now occupying the newly constructed mar- 
ket housing units built since 1970 do not require any 
assistance in housing. This in essence meant that by 
using the current income guidelines the number of 1970 
low income households in various communities, would re- 
present the number of 1976 households who may require 


housing assistance. 


» With the exception of Manchester, the fourth count data 
(of all of the towns in the region) on income and house- 
holds were in an aggregated form. Therefore, by using 
the tables "Persons by Household Income For Owner Oc- 
Cupied and Renter Occupied" and "Count of Occupied 
Units and Persons, etc.", the number of owner occupied 
and renter occupied households with the number of per- 
sons and their income was derived. The income categories 
for 1970 were increased by 39.90%. This represented a 
5.7% annual rate of change between 1970-75 and was based 
On gross median earnings between 1963-72 as determined 
by the U. S. Department of Labor. By statistical inter- 
polation, the number of families under each income cate- 
gory was derived. All of these families are either in 


private market or subsidized housing. 
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TABLE Ii-1 


REVISED SECTION 8 FAMILY INCOME LIMITS 
MANCHESTER SMSA 
(EFFECTIVE APRIL 1, 1976) 


Number of Persons LOw cri Very Low Income” 
BLU $5000 
2 9200 5700 
3 10400 6500 
4 11500 7200 
S 12300 7800 
6+ 13000 8400 


"a EE See EE Ee 


Source: U. S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 


7 TT 


1 Referred to in this document as 'Moderate Income’. 


2referred to in this document as 'Low Income’. 
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TABLE 11-2 


LOW-INCOME FAMILIES IN 
OWNER AND RENTER 
OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS 
BY SIZE OF FAMILY 


OWNER 
| TOTAL 1 VERY 1 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
AUBURN 
1 32 af 
2 44 30 
3 24 14 
4 38 10 
5 25 7 
6+ 28 9 : 
TOTAL : 191 97 
RENTER 
. ; TOTAL 1 VERY 1 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
AUBURN 
1 4 * 
2 9 2 
3 12 2 
4 14 4 
5 0 @) 
6+ 6 1 
TOTAL 45 9 
TOTAL 
TOTAL 1 VERY l 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
AUBURN 
1 36 27 
2 53 32 
3 36 16 
4 52 14 
5 25 7 
6+ 34 10 
TOTAL 236 106 
1 


Low-Income and Very Low-Income was defined in accordance with 
Revised Section 8 Family Income Limits (April 1, 1976). 


SOURCE: 1970 Census 
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TABLE II-3 


LOW-INCOME FAMILIES IN 
OWNER AND RENTER 
OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS 
BY SIZE OF FAMILY 


OWNER 
atest Oe CCL 
TOTAL l VERY 1 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
BEDFORD 
1 42 55 
2 65 ai 
3 60 24 
4 34 6 
S ce) 8 
6+ 26 > 
TOTAL 290 Lzo 
RENTER 
a ee SE LE SC ee no | ca 
Re ; TOTAL 1 VERY 1 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
BEDFORD 
1 Bi 2 
2 12 3 
3 11 4 
4 19 8 
5 13 4 
6+ 13 4 
TOTAL 79 25 
TOTAL 
ee ea ee ee 
TOTAL 1 VERY 1 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
BEDFORD 
1 83 57 
2 77 30 
3 a 28 
4 53 14 
5 46 12 
6+ 39 9 
TOTAL 369 150 


liow-Income and Very Low-Income was defined in accordance with 
Revised Section 8 Family Income: Limits (April 1, 1976). 


SOURCE: 1970 Census 
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LOW-INCOME FAMILIES IN 
OWNER AND RENTER ° 

OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS 
BY SIZE OF FAMILY 


OWNER 
TOTAL 1 VERY l 
NO. OF PERSONS - LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
DERRY 
1 142 98 
y) 171 99 
3 146 81 
4 82 20 
5 84 21 
6+ 100 31 
TOTAL 725 350 
RENTER 
| | TOTAL 1 VERY 1 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
DERRY 
; 248 180 
2 125 72 
3 84 49 
4 85 41 
5 . 31 16 
6+ 35 23 
TOTAL 608 381 
TOTAL 
TOTAL : VERY 1 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
DERRY | 
1 390 278 
° 296 171 
3 230 130 
4 167 61 
5 Eis 37 
6+ 135 54 
TOTAL 1333 | 731 ) 
li ow-income and very low-income was defined in accordance with 
Revised Section 8 Family Income Limits (April 1, 1976). j 


SOURCE: Housing Assistance Plan of Derry 
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TABLE 11-5 


LOW-INCOME FAMILIES IN 
OWNER AND RENTER 
OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS 
BY SIZE OF FAMILY 


OWNER 
TOTAL l VERY 1 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
GOFFSTOWN 
1 111 96 
2 143 to 
5 104 51 
4 82 23 
5 65 16 
6+ 61 3 8 
TOTAL 566 269 
RENTER 
CRISES ©) 0 I nae cece oe er ne oe ee NTS SS eRe SA TNO 
| E : TOTAL 1 VERY 1 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
GOFFSTOWN 
*: 42 | 25 
5 42 23 
3 36 20 
4 16 5 
5 16 LZ 
6+ | 10 2 
TOTAL 162 87 
TOTAL 
TOTAL 1 VERY l 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
GOFFSTOWN 
1 5 121 
9 185 98 
3 140 71 
4 98 28 
5 81 28 
6+ rs 10 
TOTAL 728 | 356 


1s ow-Income and Very Low-Income was defined in accordance with 
Revised Section 8 Family Income Limits (April 1, 1976). 


SOURCE: 1970 Census 
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TABLE 11-6 


LOW-INCOME FAMILIES IN 
OWNER AND RENTER 
OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS 
BY SIZE OF FAMILY 


OWNER 
TOTAL . VERY 1 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
HOOKSETT 
2 127 103 
yr. iz 69 
3 98 54 
4 44 14 
5 34 8 
6+ 47 15 
TOTAL | 475 263 
RENTER 
Foe eM eeeneere irae A a ee a ree 
- TOTAL 7 VERY ; 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME” LOW-INCOME ONLY 
HOOKSETT 
1 28 27 
2 17 9 
3 10 > 
4 ) y a 9 
5 7 7 
TOTAL 109 69 
TOTAL 
TOTAL 1 | VERY 1 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
HOOKSETT 
iT i323 130 
2 142 78 
3 108 59 
4 69 a3 
5 Sl id 
6+ 59 27 
TOTAL 584 332 
1 


Low-Income and Very Low-Income was defined in accordance with 
Revised Section 8 Family Income Limits (April 1, 1976). 


SOURCE: 1970 Census 
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| TABLE |1-7 
LOW-INCOME FAMILIES IN 


ie - OWNER AND RENTER 
: OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS 
BY SIZE OF FAMILY 
] OWNER 
See Ee aan? a Ra 5c ac em 
TOTAL i VERY 1 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
LONDONDERRY 
1 87 70 
2 100 31 
3 88 27 
4 54 9 
aot 5 Al 8 
6+ 54 26 
TOTAL 424 171 
iy RENTER 
oe Ek eT ee Se SS 
| ; TOTAL VERY l 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
LONDONDERRY 
| 1 20 10 
2 22 11 
| 3 13 5 
4 ) ) 
5 1 1 
iff 6+ 19 12 
ly TOTAL 75 39 
lly TOTAL 
Pe a ROE rn ae Ie ht 
yr TOTAL 1 VERY 1 
Hit NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
LONDONDERRY 
i 107 80 
) 122 42 
3 101 32 
4 54 9 
5 42 9 
6+ eR 38 
TOTAL 499 210 


1, ow-Income and Very Low-Income was defined in accordance with 
Revised Section 8 Family Income Limits (April l, 1976). 


SOURCE: 1970 Census 
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LOW-INCOME FAMILIES IN 
OWNER AND RENTER 
OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS 
BY SIZE OF FAMILY 


NO. OF PERSONS - 


MANCHESTER 


OWNER 


TOTAL 1 
LOW-INCOME 


VERY 


LS a ea, 


NO. OF PERSONS 


MANCHESTER 


MANCHESTER 


NO. OF PERSONS 


OuUkL WN 


4 


1380 1059 
1692 969 
446 139 
543 157 
423 110 
617 119 
5101 2553 
RENTER 
TOTAL VERY l 
LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
3894 3136 
2228 1172 
1022 414 
778 321 
385 138 
468 217 
8775 5398 
TOTAL 
ee i cietaecoaiamenie 
TOTAL ; VERY 1 
LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
5274 4195 
3920 2141 
1468 553 
1321 478 
808 248 
1085 336 
13876 7951 


TOTAL 


LOW-INCOME onty* 


1 ow-income and very low-income was defined in accordance with 
Revised Section 8 Family Income Limits (April 1, 1976). 


SOURCE: 


Housing Assistance Plan (1977-1979 Supplement) Section 16, 
Page C-27 prepared by City Planning Board, City of 


Manchester. 
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TABLE I!-9 


LOW-INCOME FAMILIES IN 
OWNER AND RENTER 
OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS 
BY SIZE OF FAMILY 


OWNER 
— 2 ee ey 
| — ~TOTAL 1 VERY 1 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME - LOW-INCOME ONLY 
RAYMOND 
1 63 41 
2 105 64 
3 53 33 
4 26 7 
5 roa 6 
6+ 53 17 
TOTAL 321 168 
RENTER 
ae eeinaliepednieiem tig hicitenenin innate ac een 
a oe: | TOTAL 1 VERY 1 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
RAYMOND 
| 1 31 21 
2 26 16 
3 33 21 
4 10 4 
5 8 4 
6+ 22 11 
TOTAL 130 77 
TOTAL 
ees ee ae oe eee ES 
TOTAL 1 VERY 1 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
RAYMOND 
1 94 62 
2 $a 80 
3 86 54 
4 36 11 
5 29 10 
6+ 75 28 
TOTAL 451 245 


1pow- Income and Very Low-Income was defined in accordance with 
Revised Section 8 Family Income Limits (April 1, 1976). 


SOURCE: 1970 Census 
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TABLE 11-10 


LOW-INCOME FAMILIES IN 
OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS 
BY SIZE OF FAMILY 


TOTAL OCCUPIED UNITS 


TOTAL : VERY 1 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
CANDIA 
1 37 6 
* 57 18 
3 4l 13 
4 20 2 
5 16 2 
6+ 36 13 
TOTAL — 207 54 
1 


Low-Income and Very Low-Income was defined in accordance with 
Revised Section 8 Family Income Limits (April 1, 1976). 


SOURCE: 1970 Census 
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TABLE |i-11 


LOW-INCOME FAMILIES IN 
OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS 
BY SIZE OF FAMILY 


TOTAL OCCUPIED UNITS 


7 TOTAL 1 VERY : 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
CHESTER 
1 59 25 
2 | 51 34 
3 36 22 
4 26 14 
5 28 12 
6+ 23 13 
TOTAL | 223 120 


1 ow-Income and Very Low-Income was defined in accordance with 
Revised Section 8 Family Income Limits (April 1, 1976). 


SOURCE: 1970 Census 
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TABLE 11-12 


LOW-INCOME FAMILIES IN 
OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS 
BY SIZE OF FAMILY 


TOTAL OCCUPIED UNITS 


et a eS !|h|™CUlC”d”:”:”*~“(‘=é#”’él_ SOMES SCS 


TOTAL : VERY 
NO. OF PERSONS LOW- INCOME LOW-INCOME OnLy! 
DEERFIELD © 
1 28 28 
2 33 20 
3 18 11 
a 9 3 
5 10 3 
6+ 48 9 
TOTAL 146 74 


1s ow-Income and Very Low-Income was defined in accordance with 


Revised Section 8 Family Income Limits (April 1, 1976). 


SOURCE: 1970 Census 
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= TABLE 11-13 

i LOW-INCOME FAMILIES IN 
OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS 

i BY SIZE OF FAMILY 


alae 


TOTAL OCCUPIED UNITS 


1 


rE 


TOTAL 1 VERY 1 
7 NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME ONLY 
= NEW BOSTON 
| 1 31 20 
a 2 18 7 
3 19 7 
| 4 28 12 
a 5 16 6 
6+ 19 8 
| TOTAL 131 60 
; 1 


Low-Income and Very Low-Income was defined in accordance with 
Revised Section 8 Family Income Limits (April 1, 1976). 


SOURCE: 1970 Census 
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TABLE 11-14 


LOW-INCOME FAMILIES IN 
OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS 
BY SIZE OF FAMILY 


; 


| 


TOTAL OCCUPIED UNITS 


a i CT A TT eta 


TOTAL l VERY 


NO. OF PERSONS LOW-INCOME LOW-INCOME oNLY} 
WEARE 
1 69 57 
2 38 13 
3 24 8 
4 25 4 
5 21 4 
6+ 41 13 
TOTAL 218 99 


1 ow-Income and Very Low-Income was defined in accordance with 
Revised Section 8 Family Income Limits (April 1, 1976). 


SOURCE: 1970 Census 
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APPENDIX III 


Docinal 


ESTIMATES 
OF 
INCOME ELIGIBLE FAMILIES 
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ESTIMATING INCOME 
ELIGIBLE HOUSE- 
HOLDS 


All of the low income families (especially those who 

do not spend 25% of their income on housing) are not 
eligible to receive housing assistance. Therefore, 

to calculate the number of eligible low income families 
with their size and age of head of the household the 


following steps were used. 


- 


= Ue lo 


Step 1 - From HC (2)-127, Tables A-7, A-8. U. S. Cen- 
sus of Housing, the distribution of owner and renter 
families by size and age for the Manchester SMSA was a 
puted. A similar computation was done with the help of 
Tables B-7 and B-8 which presented identical data for 
the City of Manchester. By subtracting Manchester's 
data from SMSA, the distribution of owner and renter 
families by size and age for the remaining towns in 
SMSA was derived (See Table 1, next page). In the ab- 
sence of any other data, it was assumed that the dis- 
tribution of families by size and age in other towns 

of the subregion will be similar to the relationship 
exhibited by the towns of the SMSA. 


Step 2 - From Table 1 it can be seen that of the total 
families with one person households, 51% were below 


= ee 


the age of 65 years and 49% were above 65 years of age. 
Such ratios are available for all other households. 
These ratios were applied to the total number of low 
income households derived previously. This provided a 
breakdown of low income families with size and age of 


the head of household. 


Step 3 - From Tables A-7 and B-7 of the U. S. Census 
Report HC (2)-127, the ratio of renter families (in | 
three SMSA towns) earning less than $10,000 and paying 
more than 25% of their income to all renter families 

(in total SMSA towns) earning less than $10,000 ana [ 
paying more than 25% of their income towards housing 

was derived. This ratio was equal to od Or .4497, ! 
! 


Assuming that for low income families (regardless of 


their tenure) the relationship between their income 
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TABLE 1 


=" 
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1970 CENSUS DISTRIBUTION OF 


4 OWNER AND RENTER FAMILIES BY 
j SIZE AND AGE IN SMSA 
} (EXCLUDING MANCHESTER) 
SS 
| 4 NUMBER OF AGE OF HEAD-65 AGE OF HEAD 65+ TOTAL 
j PERSONS OWNER RENTER TOTAL OWNER RENTER TOTAL OWNER RENTER TOTAL 
| 1 165 <4--420., 305. - 230 63.. 293.. 415 183 598 
2 376 145 521 408 50 458 784 195 979 
I 3 755 123 878 90 4 94 g45 127+ «(972 
4 835 115 950 21 0 21 856 115 971 
] 5 568 78 646 19 Sa 587 78 665 
6+ 702 62 764 S 5 10 707 67 774 
| "TOTAL 3421 643 4064 + «®#+;$773 «&«&3'22 89 4194 765 4959 
SE Oe aa ete 
NUMBER OF AGE OF HEAD-65 AGE OF HEAD 65+ TOTAL 


PERSONS OWNER RENTER TOTAL OWNER RENTER TOTAL OWNER RENTER TOTAL 


ECS OR ee ee eS 


| 


1 44.6% 65.5% 51.0% 55.4% 34.5% 49.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
‘| 48.0 74.3 53.2 52.0 25.7 46.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 
2 3 ea ty ee BI 9.7 100.0 100.0 100.0 
4 97.5 100.0 97.8 2.5 * 2.2 100.0 100.0 100.0 
7 5 96.7 100.0 97.1 ¥.3 m=" >.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 
d 6+ 99.3 92.5 98.7 “Seer e 1.3. 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TOTAL 81.6 84.0 81.9 18.4 14.6 18.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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and expenses towards housing remains the same, the 
above ratio was applied to total number of low in- 
come families. This provided the total number of in- 
come eligible families who were paying 25% or more of 


their income towards housing. 


Step 4 - The number of income eligible families derived 
in Step 3 had to be broken down by size and age of the 
head of households. This was done by multiplying the 
total number by the ratio of total renter households 
with heads less than 65 years of age earning less than 
$10,000 and paying more than 25% of their income and 
total renter households earning less than $10,000 and 
paying more than 25% of their income. This ratio was 
equal to sor or 0.78. In other words, of the total in- 
come eligible families who pay 25% or more of their in- 
come towards housing, 78% of them are with heads of 
households who are below 65 years in age. Therefore, 
the balance of 22% represents the heads of households 


with 65 or more years Of age. 


Step 5 - The total number of income eligible families 
(who pay 25% or more of their income towards housing) 
were distributed in accordance with the number of per- 
sons in their households. The ratio of the number of 
one person households with heads less than 65 to total 


renter households with heads less than 65 earning less 


than $10,000 was computed. This ratio was we St. £425; 


A similar ratio for one person households with heads 
more than 65 years of age was computed. This was 37/49 
or 0.7550. 


Step 6 - The households with more than one person were 
distributed in the ratio as seen in the figures de- 


veloped in Step 2. 


The Town of Hooksett was chosen to demonstrate the ap- 
plication of this step by step method described above. 
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The number of low income eligible families who pay more 
than 25% of their income towards housing was derived 


as follows: 


No. Of Persons 


In The HHLDS No. Of HHLDS 
1 155 
2 142 
3 108 
4 69 
5 vt 
6+ 59 
TOTAL 584 


We do not know at this point how many of the low in- 
come families are elderly (i.e. the age of the head of 
household 65 years or more) and how many of them are 
non-elderly (i.e. less than 65 years). As described 
in Step 2, the above number of low income households 


was distributed as follows: 


INCOME ELIGIBLE, 
UNASSISTED FAMILIES BY AGE GROUP 


No. Of Persons _ =65 65+ TOTAL 
1 79 76 155 

2 15 67 142 

3 97 11 108 

4 67 2 69 

a 50 1 5 3 

6+ 58 1 59 
TOTAL 426 158 584 


However, all of the low income households do not re- 
guire housing assistance. There are many families 
whose income falls below the limit of Section 8 Hous- 
ing. If their mortgages are paid up for the houses 
that were built several years ago, naturally such fam- 
ilies are not likely to spend more than 25% of their 
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income for housing. In addition to complying with 

the income requirements, if a household spends more 
than 25% of its income for housing, it is considered 
to be in need of housing assistance. The following 


Table substantiates the above assertion: 


INCOME ELIGIBLE, UNASSISTED FAMILIES 

SPENDING MORE THAN 25% OF THEIR INCOME 
FOR HOUSING BY AGE GROUP 

Age Of HHLD. 


No. Of Persons AGE OF HHLD. 


In The HHLD. ~65 65+ TOTAL 

1 29° 442 73 

2 (38) (11) 49 

3 phrases) ( 3) 52 

4 g (34) ~ (14)* 34 

5 (25) _ * 25 

6+ (30) - 30 
TOTAL 205P 58> 263° 


a - Dervied in accordance with Step 3 as mentioned 
above. 


b - Derived in accordance with Step 4 as mentioned 
above. 


c - Derived in accordance with Step 5 as mentioned 
above. 


d - Derived in accordance with Step 5 as mentioned 
above. 


e - 205 minus 29 = 176 
f - 58 minus 44 = 14 


g - The figures in parentheses were calculated by ap- 
plying the following ratios derived from "Income 


Eligible, Unassisted Families by Age Group" Table 


to the figure 176: 


2 persons - 75/347 = .2161 
3 persons - 97/347 = .2795 
4 persons - 67/347 = .1931 
59 persons - 50/347 = .1411 
6+ persons - 58/347 = .1671 
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h - The figures in parentheses were calculated by ap- 
plying the following ratios derived from the 
aforementioned table and applying to the figure 


14: 
2 persons 
3 persons 


4 persons 
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- 67/82 
="11782 
~. 2/82 


~8171 
-1341 
~0244 


TABLE III-1 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
INCOME ELIGIBLE HOUSEHOLDS IN 
AUBURN 
BY SIZE AND AGE 


= lh 


= re =! 


| | —— | | | ae | oe | ---44 4 es | eo co-—4 ty | — — 


NO. OF TOTAL NO. OF NO. OF HHLDS WITH 

PERSONS LOW-INCOME HEAD LESS THAN NO. OF HHLDS WITH 

IN HHLDS HHLDS 65 YEARS OF AGE HEAD 65 AND OVER 
1 36 18 18 
2 53 28 25 i" 
3 36 k. Ps 4 
4 52 ae 2 ) 
5 25 24 1 
6+ 34 33 1 

TOTAL 236 185 a1 


INCOME ELIGIBLE, UNASSISTED FAMILIES 
SPENDING MORE THAN 25% OF 
THEIR INCOME FOR HOUSING 


NO. OF PERSONS AGE OF HEAD AGE OF HEAD 
IN HHLDS -65 65+ TOTAL 


l 12 18 30 

2 iz 5 17 

3 A 1 14 

4 as . 21 

~ a 10 - 10 

6+ | 14 = 14 
3 


TOTAL 82 2 106 
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TABLE III-2 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
INCOME ELIGIBLE HOUSEHOLDS IN 
BEDFORD 
BY SIZE AND AGE 


= eS 


a 


eS ios 


NO. OF | TOTAL NO. OF NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
1 PERSONS LOW-INCOME HEAD LESS THAN | NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
<j IN HHLDS HHLDS 65 YEARS OF AGE HEAD 65 AND OVER 
7 1 83 41 
= 2 77 36 
3 71 7 
: 4 53 1 
5 46 1 
| 6+ 39 i 
TOTAL 369 87 


C need 


INCOME ELIGIBLE, UNASSISTED FAMILIES 
SPENDING MORE THAN 25% OF 
THEIR INCOME FOR HOUSING 


NO. OF PERSONS AGE OF HEAD AGE OF HEAD 
IN HHLDS -65 65+ TOTAL 


46 
26 
32 
24 
21 
17 


TOTAL | Le? 37 166 


== 
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TABLE Ili-3 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
INCOME ELIGIBLE HOUSEHOLDS IN 
CANDIA 
BY SIZE AND AGE 


NO. OF TOTAL NO. OF NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
PERSONS LOW-INCOME HEAD LESS THAN 
IN HHLDS HHLDS 65 YEARS OF AGE 


NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
HEAD 65 AND OVER 


1 37 19 18 
2 57 30 : 27 
3 4l ay 4 
4 20 20 é 
5 16 16 “ 
6+ 36 36 ‘ 
TOTAL 207 158 49 


INCOME ELIGIBLE, UNASSISTED FAMILIES 
SPENDING MORE THAN 25% OF 
THEIR INCOME FOR HOUSING 


AGE OF HEAD AGE OF HEAD 
-65 ) 65+ 


NO. OF PERSONS 


IN HHLDS TOTAL 
1 11 16 27 
2 13 - 17 
3 16 1 17 
4 9 a 9 
> eae - 7 
6+ 16 + 16 
TOTAL 72 ye | 93 
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H TABLE I1I-4 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
INCOME ELIGIBLE HOUSEHOLDS IN 
CHESTER 
BY SIZE AND AGE 


NO. OF | TOTAL NO. OF NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
| PERSONS LOW-INCOME HEAD LESS THAN NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
a IN HHLDS HHLDS 65 YEARS OF AGE HEAD 65 AND OVER 


—— 
7 


i 


| 1 30 29 
a 2 27 24 
3 32 4 

4 25 1 

5 27 } 1 

6+ 23 - 

TOTAL | 164 59 


INCOME ELIGIBLE, UNASSISTED FAMILIES 
SPENDING MORE THAN 25% OF 
THEIR INCOME FOR HOUSING 


i NO. OF PERSONS AGE OF HEAD AGE OF HEAD 

IN HHLDS -65 65+ | TOTAL 

lj 1 28 

2 18 

t 3 17 

4 13 

1 5 14 

J et 10 

TOTAL 100 
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TABLE |11-5 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
INCOME ELIGIBLE HOUSEHOLDS IN 
DEERFIELD 
BY SIZE AND AGE 


NO. OF TOTAL NO. OF NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
PERSONS LOW-INCOME HEAD LESS THAN NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
IN HHLDS HHLDS 65 YEARS OF AGE HEAD 65 AND OVER 
1 28 14 14 
2 33 18 tH 
3 18 16 2 
4 9 9. = 
= 10 10 és 
6+ 48 47 1 
TOTAL 146 114 32 


INCOME ELIGIBLE, UNASSISTED FAMILIES 
SPENDING MORE THAN 25% OF 
THEIR INCOME FOR HOUSING 


NO. OF PERSONS AGE OF HEAD AGE OF HEAD 
IN HHLDS -65 65+ TOTAL 
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TABLE IIi-6 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
INCOME ELIGIBLE HOUSEHOLDS IN 
DERRY 
BY SIZE AND AGE 


— 


=> la 


> 86 


NO. OF TOTAL NO. OF | NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
PERSONS LOW-INCOME HEAD LESS THAN NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
IN HHLDS HHLDS | 65 YEARS OF AGE HEAD 65 AND OVER 
: 1 191 
1 2 139 
| 3 ya 
J 
| 6+ 2 
TOTAL 1333 971 362 


INCOME ELIGIBLE, UNASSISTED FAMILIES 
SPENDING MORE THAN 25% OF 
THEIR INCOME FOR HOUSING 


NO. OF PERSONS AGE OF HEAD AGE OF HEAD | 
IN HHLDS | -65 65+ TOTAL 


167 
107 


111 
87 
58 
69 


Loo} 


599 
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TABLE III-7 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
INCOME ELIGIBLE HOUSEHOLDS IN 
GOFFSTOWN 
BY SIZE AND AGE 


NO. OF TOTAL NO. OF NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
PERSONS | LOW-INCOME HEAD LESS THAN NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
IN HHLDS HHLDS 65 YEARS OF AGE HEAD 65 AND OVER 
1 ia 
2 87 
3 14 
4 2 
5 2 
6+ 1 
TOTAL 181 


INCOME ELIGIBLE, UNASSISTED FAMILIES 
SPENDING MORE THAN 25% OF 
THEIR INCOME FOR HOUSING 


NO. OF PERSONS AGE OF HEAD AGE OF HEAD 
IN HHLDS | -6§9 65+ 


1 36 54 
2 46 ine 
3 59 2 
4 45 1 
ad 37 - 
6+ 32 _ 

255 2 


7 


142 


TOTAL 


90 
61 
61 
46 
37 
32 


327 
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TABLE 1tl!-8 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
INCOME ELIGIBLE HOUSEHOLDS IN 
HOOKSETT 
BY SIZE AND AGE 


NO. OF TOTAL NO. OF NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
PERSONS | LOW-INCOME HEAD LESS THAN NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
IN HHLDS | HHLDS 65 YEARS OF AGE | HEAD 65 AND OVER 


— 
t 


L 


> et ee 


= 1 155 76 
4 2 67 
| 3 11 
J 2 
5 1 

| 6+ 1 
TOTAL 158 


Lesad) 


INCOME ELIGIBLE, UNASSISTED FAMILIES 
SPENDING MORE THAN 25% OF 
THEIR INCOME FOR HOUSING 


NO. OF PERSONS AGE OF HEAD | AGE OF HEAD 
IN HHLDS -65 65+ TOTAL 


1 29 73 
2 38 49 
3 49 52 
4 34 34 
5 25 25 
6+ 30 30 
TOTAL 205 263 
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TABLE I1!-9 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
INCOME ELIGIBLE HOUSEHOLDS IN 
LONDONDERRY 
BY SIZE AND AGE 


NO. OF TOTAL NO. OF NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
PERSONS LOW-INCOME HEAD LESS THAN NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
IN HHLDS HHLDS 65 YEARS OF AGE HEAD 65 AND OVER 
1 55 mF 
2 P65 57 
3 91 10 
4 LK 1 
5 4l 1 
6+ 72 1 
TOTAL 377 L222 


INCOME ELIGIBLE, UNASSISTED FAMILIES 
SPENDING MORE THAN 25% OF 
THEIR INCOME FOR HOUSING 


IN HHLDS —65 65+ TOTAL 
1 Zo 37 62 
2 30 10 40 
3 42 2 44 
Pena 25 - 25 
5 19 19 
6+ 34 - 34 
175 
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TABLE 111-10 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
INCOME ELIGIBLE HOUSEHOLDS IN 
MANCHESTER 
BY SIZE AND AGE 


TOTAL NO. OF 


NO. OF NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
PERSONS LOW-INCOME HEAD LESS THAN | NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
IN HHLDS HHLDS 65 YEARS OF AGE HEAD 65 AND OVER 
i 2038 2407 
2 2384 1110 
K 1121 135 
4 1129 34 
5 703 17 
6 + 949 16 
roran | —-12043 = "T Scamatasonten tarsus Soars |. sea 


INCOME ELIGIBLE, UNASSISTED FAMILIES 
SPENDING MORE THAN 25% OF 
THEIR INCOME FOR HOUSING 


NO. OF PERSONS | AGE OF HEAD | AGE OF HEAD | 
IN HHLDS : -65 65+ TOTAL, _ 


1 1058 2950 
2 683 1327 
3 410 498 
4 338 356 
5 158 164 
6 + 182 188 
TOTAL 2829 2654 5483 
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TABLE 1jii-11 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
INCOME ELIGIBLE HOUSEHOLDS IN 
NEW BOSTON | 

BY SIZE AND AGE 


NO. OF TOTAL NO. OF NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
PERSONS LOW-INCOME HEAD LESS THAN NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
IN HHLDS HHLDS 65 YEARS OF AGE HEAD 65 AND OVER 
1 a1  S 
2 18 9 
kK 19 2 
4 28 1 
5 16 “ 
6+ i9 a 
TOTAL 134 104 27 


INCOME ELIGIBLE, UNASSISTED FAMILIES 
SPENDING MORE THAN 25% OF 
THEIR INCOME FOR HOUSING 


NO. OF PERSONS AGE OF HEAD | AGE OF HEAD 
IN HHLDS -65 65+ TOTAL 


1 7 16 
2 4 7 
a 8 9 
4 12 12 
5 7 7 
6+ 8 g 
TOTAL 46 59 
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TABLE 111-12 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
INCOME ELIGIBLE HOUSEHOLDS IN 
RAYMOND 
BY SIZE AND AGE 


NO. OF TOTAL NO. OF | NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
PERSONS LOW-INCOME HEAD LESS THAN 
IN HHLDS HHLDS | 65 YEARS OF AGE 


1 48 
2 70 
3 78 
4 be 
5 | 28 | 
6+ 74 
TOTAL 333 


INCOME ELIGIBLE, UNASSISTED FAMILIES 
SPENDING MORE THAN 25% OF 
THEIR INCOME FOR HOUSING 


NO. OF PERSONS AGE OF HEAD 


IN HHLDS | 
1 23 
2 33 
3 37 | 
4 .-9 
5 13 
6+ | 35 | 
TOTAL | 158 
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AGE OF HEAD | 
-65 65+ 


46 
61 


8 
1 
1 
1 


118 


NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
HEAD 65 AND OVER 


TOTAL 


57 
42 
39 
17 
13 
35 
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TABLE Ii1I-13 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
INCOME ELIGIBLE HOUSEHOLDS IN 
WEARE 
BY SIZE AND AGE 


NO. OF TOTAL NO. OF NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
PERSONS LOW-INCOME HEAD LESS THAN NO. OF HHLDS WITH 
IN HHLDS HHLDS 65 YEARS OF AGE HEAD 65 AND OVER 
5 69 oe 34 
- 38 20 18 
3 24 | 21 3 
4 25 24 1 
5 21 20 1 
6+ 41 40 1 
218 160 58 


INCOME ELIGIBLE, UNASSISTED FAMILIES 
SPENDING MORE THAN 25% OF 
THEIR INCOME FOR HOUSING 


NO. OF PERSONS AGE OF HEAD 
IN HHLDS -65 65+ 
1 11 16 
2 11 5 
3 11 1 
4 12 - 
5 10 - 
6+ 21 - 
76 22 
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TOTAL 


27 
16 
12 
12 
10 
21 


98 
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IV 


APPENDIX 
ESTIMATE OF 
HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 
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TABLE IV—1 


ESTIMATE OF HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 


IN THE TOWN OF 


AUBURN 


(FOR JANUARY 1, 1977 THROUGH DECEMBER 31,1985) 


TOTAL UNITS 
1. Anticipated Household Growth? 405 
2. Estimated Net Losses” 9 
3. Growth and Replacement Requirement 414 
4. Vacancies Available at Beginning 
of Period3 14 
5. Vacancies Required For Reasonable 
Balance 4 49 
6. Excess or Deficiency of Vacancies -35 
7. Quantitative Demand 449 
8. Dwelling Units Under Construction 
During First Six Months 
of 1977 , 45 
9. Adjusted Net Quantitative Demand 404 
48 


10. Annual Housing Requirement 


— 


bk 


See the following page for explanation. Unless otherwise noted, the 
same procedure was used for other towns. 
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The following explanation applies to the computation 
of the estimates of housing requirements as shown 
in Tables IV-1l through IV-13. 


NOTES: 


Since the number of renter occupied units is dis- 
proportionately smaller than the number of owner 
occupied units, and since the Citizens Advisory 
Groups expressed their skepticism about the con- 
struction of renter units in the future, therefore, 
the total number of housing units resulting from 
the anticipated growth was not broken down by 


Owner and renter categories. 


Conversions and demolitions of dwelling units are 
very uncommon in towns. Based on conversations with 
town officials, it was assumed that on an average 
one dwelling unit per year will be lost due to fire. 


Vacancy figures as reported in R. L. Polk's "Pro- 
files of Change" were used for Auburn, Bedford, 
Candia, Goffstown, Hooksett, and Manchester. For 


the remaining towns, 1970 Census figures were used. 


Since the towns have such a high percentage of 
Owner occupied units, 3% overall vacancy rate was 
used for a reasonable balance. 


Dwelling units under construction were obtained 


from the Building Departments of various towns. 
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TABLE IV-2 


ESTIMATE OF HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 
IN THE TOWN OF 
BEDFORD 
(FOR JANUARY 1, 1977 THROUGH DECEMBER 31,1985) 


1. Anticipated Household Growth 916 
2. Estimated Net Losses 9 
3. Growth and Replacement Requirement 925 
4. Vacancies Available at Beginning 

of Period 39 
5. Vacancies Required For Reasonable 

Balance 125 
6. Excess or Deficiency of Vacancies -86 
7. Quantitative Demand 1011 
8. Dwelling Units Under Construction 

During The First Six Months 

of 1977 199 
9. Adjusted Net Quantitative Demand 812 
10. Annual Housing Requirement 96 


i 
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TABLE IV-3 


ESTIMATE OF HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 
IN THE TOWN OF 
CANDIA 
(FOR JANUARY 1, 1977 THROUGH DECEMBER 31, 1985) 


TOTAL UNITS 

1. Anticipated Household Growth 97 
2. Estimated Net Losses 9 
3. Growth and Replacement Requirement 106 
4, Vacancies Available at Beginning 

of Period 18 
5. Vacancies Required For Reasonable 

Balance 33 
6. Excess or Deficiency of Vacancies “1d 
7. Quantitative Demand 121 
8. Dwelling Units Under Construction 

During The First Six Months 

of 1977 Si. 
9.. Adjusted Net Quantitative Demand 70 
10. Annual Housing Requirement 9 
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TABLE iv—4 


ESTIMATE OF HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 


IN THE TOWN OF 
CHESTER 


(FOR JANUARY 1, 1977 THROUGH DECEMBER 31,1985) 


Anticipated Household Growth 
Estimated Net Losses 
Growth and Replacement Requirement 


Vacancies Available at Beginning 
of Period 


Vacancies Required For Reasonable 
Balance 


Excess or Deficiency of Vacancies 
Quantitative Demand 

Dwelling Units Under Construction 
During The First Six Months 

of 1977 


Adjusted Net Quantitative Demand 


10. Annual Housing Requirement 


eee 
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188 
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TABLE IV-5 


ESTIMATE OF HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 
IN THE TOWN OF 
DEERFIELD 
(FOR JANUARY 1, 1977 THROUGH DECEMBER 31,1985) 


TOTAL UNITS 

1. Anticipated Household Growth 131 
2. Estimated Net Losses 9 
3. Growth and Replacement Requirement 140 
4. Vacancies Available at Beginning 

of Period 10 
5. Vacancies Required For Reasonable 

Balance 26 
6. Excess or Deficiency of Vacancies -16 
7. Quantitative Demand — 156 
8. Dwelling Units Under Construction 

During The First Six Months 

of 1977 20 
9. Adjusted Net Quantitative Demand 136 
10. Annual Housing Requirement 16 
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TABLE IV-—6 


ESTIMATE OF HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 
IN THE TOWN OF 
DERRY 
(FOR JANUARY 1, 1977 THROUGH DECEMBER 31,1985) 


' 


1. Anticipated Household Growth 968 588 2 3807 
2. Estimated Net Losses? 27 9 18 
3. Growth and Replacement Requirement . 995 597 398 
4. Vacancies Available at Beginning 

of Period 158 44 114 
5. Vacancies Required For Reasonable 

Balance 319 161 158 
6. Excess or Deficiency of Vacancies ~16] -117 ~44 
7. Quantitative Demand — 1156 714 442 
8. Dwelling Units Under Construction 

During The First Six Months of 

1977 178 174 4 
9. Adjusted Net Quantitative Demand 978 540 438 
10. Annual Housing Requirement 113 63 52 


—_————— “qq 


See the following page for explanation. 
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NOTES: 


1985 population 21847, Household Increase, 1977- 
1985: 968. 


Based on 1976 distribution of renter and owner 
households. 


Based on the average of losses and conversions 
from January 1970 - December 1976 it was assumed 
that 3 houses per year will be lost due to fire 
etc. and 2/3 of the losses will be renter units. 


Based on 1970 Census of Housing. Data on "other 


vacant" units were assumed to have been occupied. 
In accordance with the FHA recommendations, 1.53% 
for the owner Occupied and 6% for the renter 


units were used. 


Data obtained from the Building Department. 
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TABLE IV-7 


ESTIMATE OF HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 


IN THE TOWN OF 
GOFFSTOWN 


(FOR JANUARY 1, 1977 THROUGH DECEMBER 31,1985) 


10. Annual Housing Requirement 
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TOTAL UNITS 
1. Anticipated Household Growth 965 
2. Estimated Net Losses 2 
3. Growth and Replacement Requirement 974 
4. Vacancies Available at Beginning 
of Period 69 
5. Vacancies Required For Reasonable 
Balance 148 
6. Excess or Deficiency of Vacancies “79 
7. Quantitative Demand 1053 
8. Dwelling Units Under Construction 
: During The First Six Months 
of 1977 ae 
9. Adjusted Net Quantitative Demand 1001 
111 
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TOTAL UNITS 

1. Anticipated Household Growth 481 
2. Estimated Net Losses 9 
3. Growth and Replacement Requirement 490 
4. Vacancies Available at Beginning 

of Period 58 
5. Vacancies Required For Reasonable 

Balance 1il 
6. Excess or Deficiency of Vacancies ~>3 
7. Quantitative Demand 543 
8. Dwelling Units Under Construction 

During The First Six Months 

of 1977 33 
9. Adjusted Net Quantitative Demand 510 
10. Annual Housing Requirement 60 
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TABLE IV-8 


ESTIMATE OF HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 


IN THE TOWN OF 
HOOKSETT 
(FOR JANUARY 1, 1977 THROUGH DECEMBER 331, 1985) 
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9. 


10. 


TABLE IV-9 


ESTIMATE OF HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 
IN THE TOWN OF 
LONDONDERRY 
(FOR JANUARY 1, 1977 THROUGH DECEMBER 31,1985) 


TOTAL UNITS 

Anticipated Household Growth 1790 
Estimated Net Losses 9 
Growth and Replacement Requirement 1799 
Vacancies Available at Beginning 
of Period 30 
Vacancies Required For Reasonable 
Balance 208 
Excess or Deficiency of Vacancies -178 
Quantitative Demand 1977 
Dwelling Units Under Construction 
During The First Six Months 
of 1977 242 
Adjusted Net Quantitative Demand 1735 

204 


Annual Housing Requirement 
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TABLE IV—10 
ESTIMATE OF HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 
IN THE TOWN OF 
NEW BOSTON 
(FOR JANUARY 1, 1977 THROUGH DECEMBER 31,1985) 


TOTAL UNITS 


1. Anticipated Household Growth 74 
2. Estimated Net Losses 9 
3. Growth and Replacement Requirement 83 
4. Vacancies Available at Beginning 

of Period 8 
5. Vacancies Required For Reasonable 

Balance 22 
6. Excess or Deficiency of Vacancies ~14 
7. Quantitative Demand — 97 


8. Dwelling Units Under Construction 
During The First Six Months 


of 1977 19 
9. Adjusted Net Quantitative Demand 78 
10. Annual Housing Requirement 9 


a arene eee erent 
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TABLE IV—11 


ESTIMATE OF HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 
IN THE CITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


} 


TOTAL OWNER RENTER 
1 
1. Anticipated Household Growth 1944 937 1012” 
2. Estimated Net Losses? 634 40 594 
3. Growth and Replacement Requirement 2578 972 1606 
4. Vacancies fvailable at Beginning 
of Period 981 171 810 
5. Vacancies Required For Reasonable 
Balance 1403 334 1069 
6. Excess or Deficiency of Vacancies -422 -163 -259 
7. Quantitative Demand 3000 £435 1865 
8. Dwelling Units Under Construction 
During The First Six Months of 
1977 149 126 23 
9. Adjusted Net Quantitative Demand 2851 1009 1842 
10. Annual Housing Requirement cay) 112 205 


(FOR JANUARY 1, 1977 THROUGH DECEMBER 31,1985) 


See the following page for explanation. 


NOTES: 


1. 


1985 population: 107608; Household Increase, 
1977-1985:1944 


Based on 1976 distribution of renter and owner 
households. 


Based on average of losses from January 1970 - 
December 1976 and adjusted with the probable 
losses of structures due to the implementation 
of Notre Dame Bridge, Queen City Avenue western 
approach and the Kalivas-Union Rehabilitation 
projects. 


Figures derived from the Housing Assistance Plan, 


City of Manchester 1977-1979 Section 16, Page 
C-15. 


For a City with a growth rate Such as Manchester's, 
the FHA recommends a vacancy rate in the range of 
1%-1.5% of owner occupied housing units and 43-63 
for renter housing. [In both cases, the high end 
of the range has been used. 


Data obtained from the Building Department. 
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TABLE IV—-12 


ESTIMATE OF HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 
IN THE TOWN OF 
RAYMOND 
(FOR JANUARY 1, 1977 THROUGH DECEMBER 31,1985) 


1. Anticipated Household Growth 291 
2. Estimated Net Losses 9 
3. Growth and Replacement Requirement 300 
4. Vacancies Available at Beginning 
of Period 35 
5. Vacancies Required For Reasonable 
Balance 75 
6. Excess or Deficiency of Vacancies -40 
340 


7. Quantitative Demand 


8. Dwelling Units Under Construction 
During The First Six Months 


of 1977 74 
9. Adjusted Net Quantitative Demand 266 
32 


10. Annual Housing Requirement 
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TABLE IV—13 


ESTIMATE OF HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 


IN THE TOWN OF 
WEARE 


(FOR JANUARY 1, 1977 THROUGH DECEMBER 31, 1985) 


Anticipated Household Growth 
Estimated Net Losses 
Growth and Replacement Requirement 


Vacancies Available at Beginning 
of Period 


Vacancies Required For Reasonable 
Balance 


Excess or Deficiency of Vacancies 
Quantitative Demand 

Dwelling Units Under Construction 
During The First Six Months 

of 1977 


Adjusted Net Quantitative Demand 


10. Annual Housing Requirement 
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TOTAL UNITS 


96 
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APPENDIX V 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN HOUSEHOLDS 
BY FAMILY TYPES AND INCOME 


——) = 


TABLE V-1 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN HOUSEHOLDS 
IN THE TOWN OF 
AUBURN 
1977-1985 
(BY FAMILY TYPES AND INCOME) 


| coer 


‘tain | ps 
——— ee 


ssi gh ss ae Re arts Ey Stink 
INCOME 1 HW 


: NE ELD TOTAL r 
0-2999 3 4 16 [ 
3000-4999 1 ‘A 5 i | 
5000-6999 13 1 21 | 
7000-9999 21 : 26 ; | 
10,000-14,999 155 1 180 [ T 
15,000 + 123 1 156 [ 
TOTAL 316 


HW - Husband & Wife k 
NE - Non-Elderly 
ELD- Elderly 

O - Other 


ee shown in 1969 dollars. 
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TABLE V-2 
ESTIMATED INCREASE IN HOUSEHOLDS 
IN THE TOWN OF 
BEDFORD 
1977-1985 
(BY FAMILY TYPES AND INCOME) 


6 le a re ee a ce 


INCOME 1 O O 
$ NE ELD TOTAL 

0-2999 8 17 
3000-4999 2 12 
5000-6999 2 26 
7000-9999 1 42 
10,000-14,999 8 409 
15,000 + 6 410 
TOTAL 751 82 27 916 


HW - Husband & Wife 
NE - Non-Elderly 
ELD- Elderly 

O - Other 


oe shown in 1969 dollars. 


——— 
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TABLE V-3 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN HOUSEHOLDS 
IN THE TOWN OF 
CANDIA 
1977-1985 
(By FAMILY TYPES AND INCOME) 


_————— — aes es —— ——e | _--———— | — 


INCOME 1 
° TOTAL 

0-2999 3 r 
3000-4999 3 ; 
5000-6999 j 
7000-9999 8 r 
10,000-14,999 39 
TOTAL 97 t 
HW - Husband & Wife Ee 
NE -— Non-Elderly | 


ELD- Elderly 
O - Other 


lincome shown in 1969 dollars. r | 
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TABLE V-4 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN HOUSEHOLDS 
IN THE TOWN OF 
CHESTER 
1977-1985 
(BY FAMILY TYPES AND INCOME) 


INCOME! 

: TOTAL 
0-2999 7 
3000-4999 6 
5000-6999 g 
7000-9999 9 
10,000-14,999 68 
15,000 + 65 
TOTAL 130 7 163 


HW - Husband & Wife 
NE - Non-Elderly 
ELD~- Elderly 

O - Other 


* Sscome shown in 1969 dollars. 


Se & & & iz 
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TABLE V-5 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN HOUSEHOLDS 
IN THE TOWN OF 
DEERFIELD 
1977-1985 
(BY FAMILY TYPES AND INCOME) 


INCOME 1 
$ TOTAL 

0-2999 6 
3000-4999 5, 
5000-6999 6 
7000-9999 7 
10,000-14,999 55 
15,000 + 52 
TOTAL 105 


HW - Husband & Wife 
NE -— Non-Elderly 
ELD- Elderly 

Oo - Other 


1 income shown in 1969 dollars. 
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TABLE V-6 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN HOUSEHOLDS 
IN THE TOWN OF 
DERRY 
1977-1985 
‘ (BY FAMILY TYPES AND INCOME) 


INCOME 1 O 
S NE TOTAL 

0-2999 14 39 
3000-4999 11 30 
5000-6999 8 28 
7000-9999 6 56 
10,000-14,999 25 425 
15,000 + 39 390 
TOTAL 103 968 


HW - Husband & Wife 
NE ~- Non-Elderly 
ELD- Elderly 

O - Other 


+ aie shown in 1969 dollars. 


TABLE V-7 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN HOUSEHOLDS 
IN THE TOWN OF 
GOFFSTOWN 
1977-1985 
(BY FAMILY TYPES AND INCOME) 


INCOME 1 

$ TOTAL 
0-2999 32 
3000-4999 17 
5000-6999 31 
7000-9999 65 
10,000-14,999 431 
15,000 + 389 
TOTAL 965 


HW - Husband & Wife 
NE - Non-Elderly 
ELD- Elderly 

‘O - Other 


1 income shown in 1969 dollars. 
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TABLE V-8 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN HOUSEHOLDS 
IN THE TOWN OF 
HOOKSETT 
1977-1985 
(BY FAMILY TYPES AND INCOME) 


INCOME 1 O 
S ELD TOTAL 

0-2999 10 24 
3000-4999 1 9 
5000-6999 1 14 
7000-9999 30 
10,000-14,999 4 215 
15,000 + 4 189 
TOTAL 20 481 


HW - Husband & Wife 
NE - Non-Elderly 
ELD- Elderly 

O - Other 


 —— 


+ rHCOINE shown in 1969 dollars. 
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TABLE v-9 
ESTIMATED INCREASE IN HOUSEHOLDS 
IN THE TOWN OF 
LONDONDERRY 
1977-1985 
(BY FAMILY TYPES AND INCOME) 


eee 


INcoMEL HW O 
$ NE TOTAL 

00-2999 17 48 
3000-4999 a3 38 
5000-6999 20 73 
7000-9999 16 124 
10,000-14,999 18 786 
15,000 + 15 721 
TOTAL 1578 99 24 1790 


HW - Husband & Wife 
NE - Non-Elderly 
ELD- Elderly 

O - Other 


1 
Income shown in 1969 dollars. 
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TABLE V-10 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN HOUSEHOLDS 
IN THE CITY OF 
MANCHESTER 
1977-1985 
(BY FAMILY TYPES AND INCOME) 


INCoME2 HW a O 
. ELD | #£4NE ELD | TOTAL 
0-2999 22 42 155 
3000-4999 17 41 97 
5000-6999 11 33 a6 
] 7000-9999 9 18 158 
| 10,000-14,999 25 64 762 
| ] 15,000 + 28 80 676 
TOTAL 1410 112 278 144 1944 


HW - Husband & Wife 
NE - Non-Elderly 
ELD- Elderly 

O - Other 


"2" 


* 


tincome shown in 1969 dollars. 


aa 
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TABLE V-11 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN HOUSEHOLDS 
| IN THE TOWN OF 
NEW BOSTON 
1977-1985 
(BY FAMILY TYPES AND INCOME) 


INCOME 1 
$ TOTAL 

0-2999 2 
3000-4999 2 
5000-6999 4 
7000-9999 4 
10,000-14,999 32 
15,000 + 30 
TOTAL 53 3 74 


HW - Husband & Wife 
NE -—- Non-Elderly 
ELD- Elderly 

O - Other 


5 shown in 1969 dollars. 
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TABLE V-12 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN HOUSEHOLDS 
IN THE TOWN OF 
RAYMOND 
1977-1985 
(BY FAMILY TYPES AND INCOME) 


INCOME 1 
S TOTAL 

0-2999 13 
3000-4999 15 
5000-6999 ak 
7000-9999 22 
10,000-14,999 121 
15,000 + 109 
TOTAL 291 


HW - Husband & Wife 
NE - Non-Elderly 
ELD- Elderly 

O - Other 


ea ea” ea” ea es as ee ee ee ee ee oe 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee el ll | hl 


+ sncome shown in 1969 dollars. 
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TABLE V-13 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN HOUSEHOLDS 
IN THE TOWN OF 
WEARE 
1977-1985 
(BY FAMILY TYPES AND INCOME) 


INCOME 1 O 

$ ELD ‘TOT 
0-2999 3 5 
3000-4999 1 2 
5000-6999 ~ 5 
7000-9999 - 7 
15,000 + 1 39 
TOTAL 7 fie 


HW - Husband & Wife 
NE ~- Non-Elderly 
ELD- Elderly 

O - Other 


1 ncome shown in 1969 dollars. 
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APPENDIX VI 
1976 HOUSEHOLD ESTIMATE 


Ce oe 8 8 8 8 ee ee 


In order to estimate the number of future additional 
households in a given community, it is essential to 
know the number of current households. The knowledge 
of the current number of households provides the plan- 
ner and the policymaker a numeric sense of what is out 
there and how many additional units are needed to meet 


the projected growth. 


There is no single source where this data can be ob- 
tained. Therefore, it was decided that the 1970 U. s. 


Census information, supplemented by the building per- 


| 
| 
- 
; 


mit data and the knowledge of local officials, would be | 


adequate for estimating the number of households. 


The following method was used to determine the number 
of households in 1976, the base year used for project- 


ing 1985 needs: 


1. The building permit data from 1970-1976 was col- 
lected. 


- 


| 


2. In the communities where the number of building per- 


mits issued during 1970-1975 was small, it was as- 


sumed that all of the permits were utilized and the 


houses were built and occupied. 


3. In towns where a large number of building permits 
were issued between 1970-1975, it was assumed that 
95% of the permits were used and the houses were 
built; the exception to this was Manchester, where 
the number of building permits issued and the num- 
ber of actual dwelling units built were readily 


traceable. 


4. Of the total building permits issued in 1976, only 
3/4 were considered built in that year. This was 
assumed since it takes about 3 months to build a 
Single family home. At the time of this computa- 
tion, there was no access to data on building per- 
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mits issued on a monthly basis. Therefore, in 
order to derive the number of permits issued dur- 
ing the last three months in 1976, 1/4 of the per- 


mits were subtracted from the total number. 


59. Where no other reliable data was available, 1970 
U. S. Census data on vacancy was used for the com- 
munity. In view of the decreasing number of vacant 
units in surrounding towns, it was reasonable to 
expect that housing units under "other vacant" cat- 
egory (in 1970 U. S. Census) have since been occu- 


pied by new households. 


6. The number of vacant units for "occasional use" 
was reported constant unless the local officials 


(including realtors) reported to the contrary. 


7. Where available, vacancy figures were obtained from 


R. L. Polk & Company Profiles of Change, 1974-1975 
Report v6900. 


8. Figures obtained from steps 1-7 were then added to 
1970 occupied dwelling units to derive 1976 occu- 


pied DU's or number of households. 


On a town by town basis the following number of house- 
holds was derived: 
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No. of Occupied DU's | Built and Occupied | Since 1970 Census 
1970-1976 was taken 


COMMUNITIES | 1970 Census 


Auburn 
Bedford 
Candia 
Chester 
Deerfield 
Derry 
Goffstown 
Hooksett 
Londonderry 
Manchester 
New Boston 
Raymond 
Weare 


TOTAL 


TABLE VI-1 
1976 HOUSEHOLD ESTIMATE 


No. of Houses 
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Units Occupied 


Total No. 
Of HHLDS 
(In 1976) 


810 
2203 
739 
505 
507 
5638 
2747 
2283 
3403 


32613 


476 


1595 


692 


54211 


APPENDIX VII 
GLOSSARY 


Se TO ee a rel 


BOCA 


SNHPC 


TIP 


GLOSSARY 


Building Officials and Code Administrators International 


Citizen Advisory Committee 

Community Development 

Councils of Government 

Elderly 

Federal Housing Administration 

Fiscal Year (July 1 through June 30) 

Housing Assistance Plan 

Household 

Human Services Council 

U. S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
Metropolitan Planning Organization 
Non-elderly 

New Hampshire Housing Commission 

New Hampshire Housing Finance Agency 

New Hampshire Office of Comprehensive Planning 
Planned Residential Development 

Planned Unit Development 

New Hampshire Revised Statutes Annotated 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
Southern New Hampshire Planning Commission 


Transportation Improvement Program 
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